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SLADE REMAINS SILENT, FASCINATED IN SPITE OF HIMSELF, 


HIS ONLY LOVE. 
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CHAPTER L 

“ E pganty think, Slade, you ought to marry. 
It ie quite time you did. When & man gets to 
thirty-five it is high time to put aside all sowing 
of wild oats, and settle down into quiet matri- 
monlal respectability.” 

“Am I not respectable now, mother ¢”’ 

Slade Tanbull raises his eyes from the paper 
he Is perusing as he speake, and looks at the 
dainty little figure opposite, with its elbow 
prs mittened hands, and shapely white-tressed 


“Ina wa ” ackno I 
ae wledges the old lady, 
nang Feat ial fat oa coming wild oats?” 
iy ical gleam in 
aaks the question. ' ' gushes 


} 


| 
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"Yes," she agrees with another dip of her 
alivery head. 

“To what way, madame, may I ask!” 

“In a good many ways.” 

** State them, please.” The gleam is still in 
his eyes, the suspicion of a smile on his lip. 

“ You are too fond of going to London; too 
fond of club life—those orrid clu 
acquire such luxurious habits, which utterly unfit 
them for home life.” 

“ But, mother,” he expostulates, ‘I must use 
my club when Igo to town, What should I do 
without it?" - 

“Don’t go to town at all,” she responds, 


promptly. 

“That would hardly answer. Business matters 
muet be attended to, and as the family lawyer’s 
office is in Bedford-row a visit occasionally be- 
comes a necessity.” 

“ Why < you employ Lincola and Grabbett 


of 4 Ye 
“TI don't like them, and Wraxhall understands 
all matters connected with the estate so thoroughly 


bs where men / 8 





that it would be a pity to put affairs into new 
hands.” 


“ Well, well ; I suppose you know best.” 

“Perhaps so, Then there are my clothes,” 
he continues, “I am sure you would not wish 
me to have my coats made by Denton, who turned 
out that sult you admired so much on Farmer 

turgis last Sunday. Fancy what I should look 
like, mother—a regular yokel.” 

“You could never look that, my boy,” she 
says, regarding him fondly, for he has risev, aad 
stands beside her, tall, broad, manly--s son any 
mother might be proud of. “Your race and 
blood would tell, even if you did wear Dentoo’s 
suite.” 

“ Probably ; still I would rather not risk it. 

I thoroughly believe in the adage that hath it 
. yr ag mokes oyrlwreea ee oa 

“Yes, yes,’ terrup you w 
never | common or countrified. Breeding 
tells, and shows even when clothed in rags. 

How different is the shabby gentleman of. old 
family, even in threadbare garments, from the 
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rich self-made manufacturer, clothed in the finest 
broadcloth! One quiét, self-tontained, polished ; 
the other fussy, vulgar, purse- proud; insufferable 
to all people of birth and education, One hears 
so much nowadays about nature's gentlemen; 
[ never saw one yet, end I have lived over 
reventy years in the world. A geptleman is one 
with good blue blood in his veine, a long pedigree, 
ancestors who have ail distinguished themseives, 
and % 

" Something more is wanted, mother,” he in- 
terrupte in his turn. 

“Of course,’ she allows, “I know that A 
man must be courtly, kind, generous, humane, 
eympathetic, agreeable to deserve the title the- 
roughly ; and you will never make me believe 
that avy of your ‘ half-sire,""’ she continues, 
with some vehemence, ‘any of your hybrid fel- 
lows have those qualities, They belong by rieht 
only to the well-bred ; it is ingraived in their 
fiesh and blood. With others education may do 
much, but in unguarded moments they betray 
themselves, and show the coarse metal of which 
they are made.” 

“What an aristocrat you are, mother,” 

“* Yes, I acknowledge in} I am an aristocrat,” 

And she looks it as she sits in the great high- 
backed carved chair, with her clearly-cut features, 
clear piercing blue eyes, daintily tressed head, 
her long, slim finger crossed on the book she 
holds, her rich dress of antique material, and old 
point laces made in the fashion of bygone times, 
when the present generation were hardly thought 
of, giving her the appearance of baving stepped 

ut of one of the gilded frames that bang against 
the walle, and which surround panels portraying 
the fair, haughty faces of her ancestresees—for 
ber husband had been her cousin as well as ber 
lover—-and his people were hers; she had 
married not one whit beneath her, 

“We wander from our eubject 
after a pause. 

" What subject ?” be asks, dreamily, his eyes 
fixed op the park which stretches awey in undu- 
lating reachea to the edge of the cliff, ab whose 
base laps the restless moaning ocean ; that park, 
which is his chief pride and delight; where the 
dappled deer herd and the timid rabbits burrow ; 
where tower great elms clad in golden splendour, 
and gis oaks, and horse-chestnute ; where the 
cuckoo ie heard in spring, and the nightingale in 
summer, and the hoarse hoot-toot of the owl 
through all seasons. 

“That of your marriage.” 

“Qh!” He makes a little impatient move- 
ment, and then asks, ' What makes you want 
me to marry ?” 

"YT think you ought.” 

« Why ? ” 

“It is the duty of every man ja your,position, 
You haves fine estate, a good income, an old 
mame, and you are the last of your race, You 
ought to leave an heir,” 

* Perhaps. Sill 1 sm very happy as I am, 
and don’t feel inclined to change my state 

"You might be heppier married.” 

“T hardly think so. I should never find a 
woman who would look after my interests as you 
do, dear mother,” and he stoops and kisses her 
smooth cheek hat ‘he epeaks, 

‘You might,” she asserts, though evidently 
pleased at the compliment. 

"T might and I might not, 
a lottery,” 

“True. Still some draw:a prizs. and a happy 
wedded life is jast a paradise on earth.” 

“You drew a prize.” 

“Yes,” says the old Jady, with a smile, and the 
suspicion of a tear in her bright blue eyes, " yes, 
your father was a goo,i man, and made a good 
hueband, My will was ever his ; he never croseed 
or thwarted me from the day we wedded until 
the day he left me t> go down through the 
valley of shadows alone,’ 

There is silence for a few minutes between 
mother and son ; he is thinking of the gallant, 
mauly father, at whose eide he rode to hounds as 
a boy, who taught him to strike out straight 
from the shoulder, carte and tierce ; to pull an 
oar, load a gua end fire unerringly, and wield a 
bat or a cue with equal dexterity. 

She is calling to mind che many tender atten- 








* she says, 


Marriage is such 


tions tavished on her by the man, Whose sole and 
only love she had been. 

¢e more she sees the dark, brndsome face, 
with its deep eyes and mobile lipe, before her ; 
once'more she sthe deep, well-remembered 
tones counding in 2 her ears, filling her with joy 
; pga akin to en bitter pain, and i“ tears 
in haughty eyes are Generonaly, near 
brimming over; but, true to her creed, as 
thoroughbred aristocratic she crushes them back ; 
and stifling that rebellious pain at her heart she 
gives no outward eign of the inward conflict, 
appearing calm and collected as usual, 

“There is no reason why you should not be 
equally fortunate in winning a prize,” she con- 
tinued, looking at Slade ; and if her delicate face 
is a shade paler he does not notice it, 

‘* No, there is no actual reason ; yet I dread 
taking a step which may be looked upon as one 
in the dark, and you have told me often that the 
women of the present day have not much to 
recommend them as wives aud mothers,” 

bie Some of them certainly have not—others 


ave. 

“The “ others”\ere few and far between, are 
they not, mother?” he asks, with that little soft 
muile which travsfigures so wonderfully his some- 
what ety face; then, not waiting for her 
| answer, he gon on quickly, '‘ The women of to- 
day are too inde it to please my taste—too 
manly, I might almost say. Mapy are quicker 

and keener over business matters than their 
buchen fathers, brothers, or any other unlucky 
male relative they may have to deal with, 

** They know too much about dogs and horses, 
pigs and poultry, stocks and shares, bull tod 
bear, Monte Carlo and rouge e noir, the setting 
of s compound fracture of the or an smputa- 
tion of the arm ; dabble too much in the eciences, 
az De Quincey puts it ; they’ — ®& smattering 
of mechanics, 1 Beclogy, mineralogy, 
and all the other ologis whatsoever, and are 80 
fearfully ‘blue’ that they would absolutely 


“I don’t think you sare quite so easily 
frightened,” rematks Mrs. Tanbull, with an 
answering emile ; “ and all the girls of the present 
ers are not the manly and scientific creatures you 
describe them, Some are soft and womanly 
enough.” 

“ Yes, then they are too much the other way. 
If tay ¢ don’t know all the good and bad points 
in a horse or bulldog, and don’t ride straight to 
hounds, despite all obstacles, in « tall hat and a 
man’s collar, they will probably seream at the 
sight of a mouse peeping out from the wainscot- 
ing, faint if they see an accident and a little 
blood, tire after walking a mile, want to be 
assisted over every rough piece of + ground, 
smother themselves in eau de Cologne and strong 
essences, talk of nothing but dress and the last 
opera, and be anything but above adding to their 
charms x! fair means or foul. Now you know, 
mother, I could not kiss 9 woman with a painted 
face ; the idea is too horrible,” 

‘*T quite agree with you ; it is too horrible. 
Still all women do not make up.” 

" Moat of them do,” he rejoins gloomily. 

*T know some who don’t. 

“Do you? Show them to me. Yet no,” he 
continues, “they must be of the manly or 
scientific type. e Girton College woman dis- 
dains the aide of the toilet, and doesn’t, I verily 
believe, possess such @ thing as a looking-glae:.” 

“T daresay not, Thegirls I speak of do, as 
they are not of the Girton College type, neither 
are they macculine or frivolous.’ 

* You must have found a rara avis, mother 
mine.” 

"Two, my dear.” 

“Two! This becomes exciting: Who are 
they! What arethey! Where do they live? 
How do they pass their time }” 

" One question at a time, You overpower me 
with so many.” 

* Who are they, then!” 

"Squire Davenport’s two daughters.” 

" Davenport's ! Why I thought he. was 
abroad,” 

“ So he was until last week. He lived in Italy 
on account..of. Roea’s health, she was delicate 





about the chest, You remember her?” 








“Yes, I remember a pretty ray te a. 
golden r iglets, and a piok- -and-w xion 
at Cliff's End.” 

* She is a pretty young lady now of Sits” 

* How time flies,’’ and Slade p< over thab 
original remark. “Ib seems like ovly yesterday, 
that we were all there on the lawn ticking tea, 


and eating old Hanoab’s cakes.” 
"Yes, buts good many * * have 
since then,” and Mra, Tanbull - sighs, 


or she remembers that the besbend. abe loved so. 
well was alive then.” 

“Is the squire going to remain in England 
now!” 

“Yes, Rosa is quite strong go able to bear 
up against the tole was of our climate, and the 
younger sister dying .to see the home 
a child of seven.” 

i one north tire of the end- 
of Italy, the e blue of the aky, 
long for a good east wind, and s heavy fal) 
ote snow, oat rouse and brace us.” 

“Yes. You must Bp and see tom, Blade.” 

* OF course, mother, 

* Cliff's End is barely ten miles trcig thee” 

“Tknow. A pleasant galiop for ‘me before 
dinner to-morrow.” 

They want you to stay, at least the Squire 


“And bis daugbiers don't 1” reiy ha Blade,. 


with a gleam of mischief in 
**Toan’t tell 1" eopvohr tage : in 
“ae they did not asia any opinion. on the 


subject,” 
$ ‘ob t” ejaculatesSiade, “Did they ask you!” 

"Yes, Of course it is sior me to go. 
I told them I never left home now,” 

* You don’t feel equal to it!” 

"No, = women are better at home, I acceptec 
for you, thoug! 

“ And do you intend to let me go pereetee , 
he asks, jeatingly. 

“ Certainly, Why not!” 

‘Some danger may befall me.” 

“ What danger pea befall you?” - 

“Tt is generally thought bee is’ some danger 
about the glances of 

won’t hurt you. 
other, how can you tell?” 

Ye “Well, the worst you can do is to fall in love 
with Lois or Rosa.” 

“Do you think that nothing }” 

** No, I should thiok a great deat of it, It 
would please me greatly.” 

* Then you really want to get rid of me?” 

"T really want to see you happily married.” 

“And you think I should be so if Miss Daven- 
port or Miss Lois became my wife ?” 

“I think so, They have several qualities 
that go towards making pleasant companions and 
good wives,” 

“ May I ask what these qualities are?” 

* Certainly. In the first place, they are very 
pretty.” 

* Handsome is that handsome does,” he inter 
jects sententiously. 

“Quite so. They are also good tempered, 
healthy, active, good housewives, Can concoct 
dainty dishes, and bake bread, and make pico 
and puddings,” 

"Old Hannah has taught them that.” 

* Yes, and divers masters and mistresses have 
taught them several elegant accomplishment. 
Lois sings well, and Rosa plays with fe! taste, 
Then they are sensible and steady, and thoug 
far from masculine or loud, ride fearlessJy, ané 
drive their ponies skilfully.” 

" How is it you know allthis, mother ?” 

“ They stayed with me last week.” 

“ While 1 was in town }” 

" Yes,” 

‘You had ample time to study them, then ?” 

"Yes, Ample time, which I made use of.” 

"Oo my behalf?” 

"On your behalf, my child” . . 

“It tm really very good of you.” The gleam 
in his eyes deepens as he speaks ; his mother’s 
endeavours to marry him always amuse him, 
they are so transparent, 

"Tam glad you think so, and I hope you will 
profit it, 4 ae says erty rising and stand- 
ing with one hand on his arm; and as they 
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atand there’ side by the mother’s. sil 
head ws agate aon’s ieulaen, 
, fragile ereature, like a piece 


“The chief desire of my life is to see you 
settled here, with a wife and children. I don’t 
want to see the old name become extinct.’ 

“ Neither do I.” 

“Thea you must marry,” 

«i tp ary 20, | suppose marrisge is a 


ne 

“ My dear, don’t talk of it in that way.” 

“T won't if you don’t like it,” 

‘«T certainly don’t, and I want you to promise 
me thas you will marry one of the Daven- 


“T cannot do that, mother,” he says, slowly, 
a curious look tpreading over his dark face. “I 
cannot promise to marry a woman I have never 
seep, or, at best, saw cn'y asa child many years 
#go.” 
“Time has. improved them, has added 
charme.” : 

“That may be; still I must eee and know 
them before I decide, I may fiad that I could 
aot care for either of them as a man should care 

,fcr the woman he makes his wife.”’ 

“They are very lovable girls,” 

“I don’t doubt it, and I will do my best to 
follow your wishes ; stil! I cannot bind myself by 
@ promise.” 

© Very well. . Perhaps it is not fair of me to 
eek you to make one, only I'am so anxious to see 
you settle happily before I die,” she concludes 
with a little wistful smile. ‘ 

“* Don’t look so sad about it, mother, I will 
eromise to go to Cliff's End to-morrow, and 
make the acquaintance of your fair friends ; fate 
must do the rest,” and, kissing her again, he 
draws the slender hand through his arm, and 
leads her with quite a courtly grace to the 
dining room, where the great table groans under 
be of glittering glass, costly plate, and good 
a 


Under the influence of the generous wine and 
dainty fare Mrs. Tanbul! recovers her usual 
aspect. The conversation flowed into other 
channels > and Slade, aa he talks of bis favourite 
hunter, the harvest prospects, affaira in the East, 
and other topics, forgets that he has thrown 
down the gauntlet, challenged fate, and that to- 
qnorrow he is to go like the frog in the ancient 
ditty “a-wooing.” 


for abe ia & 
of Dresden 


CHAPTER IL 

Tae next morning Slade sets out early, and 
cides slowly to Cliffs Kad, through fields where 
the grain is ripening ‘neath the fierce beams of 
the August sun, where the charlocks grow, and 
the popples flaunt their bright heads. 

There is no wind, only a light breeze, which 
sends the beautiful silver clouds drifting lazily 
across the biue heaven, and bears on ite wings 
the perfume of oe and wild clematis, 

A shower haz the dust, and freshened up 
The hep giedusp-teot beter spasms tea sobess 

8 . are iy green, t eat 
wed; the blue line :of the sea flashes in the 
distance, the thickly foliaged woods are full of 
ac enchanting silence, and the young man, as 
his gallant dapple-grey mare carries buoy- 
atly along, ‘i in day dreams, engendered 
by the languid sweetness of the summer air and 
‘he conversation of the previous night. ' 

On goes his mare, on—on, taking him wearer 
aud nearer to theses, where the great waves 
rolled before the breeze, and the white s 
rushes along the wall of dusky rocks, leaps high 
fo the air, and then sinks ; where the gulls settle 
oud float og the waters with unbent wings, and 
the porpoises tumble, and the ships run by just 
oateide the reef, with all sails eet, rounding the 

pace, and the fishing 
& hulls and dingy rig, sre 
‘Ss cering straight to the fahing ground, going out 
‘with the tide, and dainty, graceful yachts are 
tacking and veering with every puff of wind. 

For a moment be reins up, almost at the verge 
of the cliff, and gazes before him at the beach ac 
varied with colour, with its patches of light- 


coloured weeds—gresn, esimaon, yellow, brown 
—its golden stretches of mand, its white rocks, 
and purplé-hued loam ; then ke wheels round 
and gallops cff st @ smart pace, through the 
downs, w sink lower and lower until the cliffs 
cease, and the woods come dowse te the sea’s 
edge, and there, embowered amid thick leafage, 
is Mr. Davenport's house—a queer red building, 
ef no particular style of srehitecture, but in- 
clining chiefly to the Elizabethan and Queen 
Anne perioda—a piace which has evidently becn 
improved or spollt by each successive potsessor, 
who have managed, fairly well amongst them, to 
obscure the origival design. 

Slade rides up through the park aod trim 
gardens, and reaches the door just as a stout, 
red-faced, jovial-looking man i prepariog to 
Sree the wide flight: of steps w up 
to it. 

The man in question wears gaiters and navvy- 
like boots, a shot coat, with innumerable pockete, 
and a round hat, and is followed by half-a-dowen 
=< = sizes wer Ppa pont 

m his general “ get-up appearance he 
might easily be mistaken for the head game- 
keeper ; bud Slade recognises bim as the master 
of Chff's Rad. 

“What, Tanbull!” he exclaims, in cordial 
amazement. “Is it you, and so soon? I hardly 
hoped we should have the piessure ef seeing you, 
though your good mother did accept my invi- 
tation on your account.” 

"The pleasure is mine,” responds the young 
man, epringing from his horse and graeping the 
outstretched hand of his host. ' 

** Not at all! not at all! '’ declares the other. 
“Tam more pleased to see you than I can ex- 
press. It seema like old times—-when your 
father used to come over and stay with me for a 
shot at the grouse. You are the living image of 


"So I have been often told, Then you would 
have known me, —— nearly twelve years have 
elapsed since we mat?” 

“Koown you! Yes, anywhere! You are 

*Besil’s second aelf ; the same eyes, complexion, 
hair, the same manner it is quite wonderful |” 

“Tam glad of that. . There is no one I would 
sooner resemble,” 

“I can quite understand your doing ao. He 
was one of the best fellows that ever lived. A 
good shot, rider, fencer, and a thorough sports- 
man; in fact, a good all-round man of the sort 
which, unluckily, is becoming more and more 
rare every day. I hope you resemble him in his 
liking for field sports,” adda the Squire, quickly, 
with keen glance at him from under his shaggy 

ows, 

* Yes,” acquiesces Tanbull, * there is nothing I 
like better than’a day on the moors, or a sharp 
spin with the bounds.” 

‘*That ‘is right, we shall agree capitally,” 
announces Mr, Davenport, who was the keenest 
sporteman for miles round, “and I hope you have 
come to make a long satay.” 

‘* As long as I can; but my mother is rather 
lonely at the Dene, and misaee me eadiy, I fear.” 

‘‘ Ah, I daresay she doea, Why don’s you get 
her a companion t” 

“Well, I hardly: know, except that I don't 
think she would care to bave one,” says Slade, as 
a groom takes his horse, and he follows his host 
into the house; ‘Companions es a rule don’t 
answer.” 

* Well, Lused to think so, but I've changed 
my mind lately.” 

"Indeed, What has caused the change?” 

“The one I have fur my girls--you remember 
Rosa and Lois?’ he breske off to inquire. 

“Yes. I remember ther at a very early age.” 

“ When thy wore pantat elles and pinafores, and 
showed @ decided predilection for dolls and sugar- 


y: 

*€ Exactly so.” 
“They've grown out of ail that now,’”* 

“So 1 suppose.” 

"Yes. They're sensible girls, very sensible, 

andl think some of it ig due to Miss Bevis.” 

*Mias Bavis ¢”. 

"Yes, their 





companion. 
"Ob, is that the lady's nemae 1” 
‘Yes, . Alicia Bevis, ’ 





‘*A pretty name, But I suppose the lady in 
question, like moat of her class, is old, angular, 
and ugly.” 

“By no means, by no means,” declaree the 
Squire, with some vehemence. ‘She is very 
handsome, particularly ao, inan uncommon atyle ; 
her figure is as near perfection as anything I have 
ever seen, and her age at the outside is thirty.” 

* Quite an exception to the rule,” saya Siade, 
aloud ; to bimeelf he thinke that Rosa and Lois 
stand a good chance of having a step-mother, the 
Squire ia so very warn. in bis pralaes of Mise 
Bevis and her atiractions, 

* Quite an exception, and she ie clever as well 
as beautiful. A.woman who has read ant 
thought, suffered and felt, and been ennobled 
by her trials. Then she is a good manager. 
My little Rosa has been too delicate hitherto to 
attend to domestic affairs, and Mise Bevis has 
managed my household, and managed it wel). 
She is so thoughtful ; nothing ix ever forgotten 
—8o quiet, so charming, that I really don’t know 
what we should:do without her, or what we did 
before she came to us.” 

‘** Has she lived with you long, then?” 

“ Five years. One time we were staying at 
Rome, and Lady Brabaron—of course you 
remember Lady B—-—-, the old womau of eighty, 
who contrived to look forty by the aid of her 
milliner, dressmaker, and perfumer, and who, it 
is said, pinned her curly chestnut wig on to her 
skull with those costly diamond stars, which she 
always wore amidst her luxuriant borrowed 
treases 7" 

“Yes, yes, 1 remember her,’’ laughs the 
other. ‘‘She was one of thove once seen never 
forgotten.” 

**Rather, <A regular old picture card. Weil, 
she came to Rome and fell in love with Signor 
Festémano, ab opera sioger, who in turn became 
enamoured of her brillianta and money bagr. A 
match was knocked up between the two, and her 
ladyship, not pana a female companion any 
longer, as ehe was taking unto herself 2 wale one, 
told Miss Bevis to go, and tiied to get someone 
elee to take ber. And that someone else 
happened to be myself, and I have uever 
regretted the marriage which took place bei ween 


‘an English peeress and an Italian singer, though 


I think Lady Brabazon has. And that is how 
Miss Bevis became a member of my houselold,” 

“Taee, I am getting interested in the lady 
you speak so highly of, Can you tell me some 
more about her?” 

“That depends, Whet do you want to 
know i" 

“Who she was, where she came from, her ante- 
cedents in general.” 

“Tam afraid you want to know toomuch, I 
can tell you this, that she must be of an angelic 
disposition to have been able to live with Lady 
B—— for four years. A greater old Turk doesn’t 
exist under Heaven,” 

“So Ihave beard. Did she say where Mica 
Bevis came from?” continues Slade, urged to 
ask all these questions by o feeling of curiosity he 
cannot atifle, 

“I don't think she knew exactly,” returns Mr. 
Davenport, with some hesitation, “A friend 
wrote recommending her, saying she wae the last 
solon of a good Scotch family ; and her ladyship 
being preesed for time, as she was just starting 
for Paris, tock her without making any further 
inquiries.” 

“Ab!” ejaculates the young man, and that 
“eh!” speaks volumes, for he is wondering how 
&@ man with avy sense could admit to close inter- 
course with his daughters a woman of whom he 
koows pext to nothing, and who came from the 
establishment of such a disreputable party as the 
titled dame in question, 

‘No; I have never regretted that ill-assorted 
marriage,’ continues the Squire, “neither have 
ay girls. There they come,” he adds, excitedly, 
‘Two bouny lasses, aren't they?” 

“ They are, indeed!” agrees Slade, looking at 
the girls as they come along the terrace, laughing 
afd talkivg, their cheeks aglow with health—a 
pretty picture. 

Rose is ehort and daintily plump, with laughing 
blue eyes, a lovely delicate complexion and gvidea 
hair, 
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Lois ig taller, and slighter, with grey eyes, 
chestnut hair, and a rich, ruddy colour, 

Both strikingly attractive and graceful, with 
an air of good breeding about them, which is 
pes pleasing to the man studying them so atten- 

ve! 


y. 

“Lois, Rosa! come here,” calls their father, 
as they pass by, . 

“ What is it, father? We are in a hurry.” 

“What are you in a hurry about }’’ he de- 
mands, looking out of the window, 

‘We are going to see Vivid and her pups 
before dressing for dinner.” 

“ You muet postpone your visit to Vivid.” 

“Why!” they both exclaim, for the little 
beagle is one of their chief peta, and they are im- 
mensely interested in her and ter litter of fat 


pups. 

‘* Because I have a visitor here to whom I wish 
to introduce you.” 

“Who is it?” queries the younger girl. 

‘' Come and see,” rejoins their father, drawing 
aride, and letting them cee that'there is someone 
else in the room, for he is much given to joking 
and telling white Iles to them. 

Both come obediently forward. 

Rosa steps first through the long F.ench 
window, and Lois follows closely, all eager curi- 
osity. 

Me. Tanbull!” exclaims the former, in pretty 
astonishment. 

‘Yes; do you really mean to eay you re- 
member me}” asks Slade, taking the little hand 
she ¢flere, and holding it for a moment in his, 

“Remember you, ob, yes, well! Why, you 
gave me a Manx kivten and three white rabbits, 
and old Time, the cat.” 

“Did I, really?” laughs the young man. “I 
don’t remezaber it.” 

“I do; they gave me so much pleasure.” 

* This is Lois,” 1emarks Mr. Davenport, who 
secretiy favours his youngest daughter, and 
thinks there is no one like her in the whole 
world, 

“I don’t remember you,” says that young lady, 
candidly, also holding out a small sunbrowned 
fist. 


“No, Isuppose you were too young at the 
time we epeak of to recollect what occurred 
then.” 


“Yes, I suppose so. And then you did not 
imprint your visiton my memory by presents 
of Manx cats and white rabbits. Rosa was the 
favoured one.” 

“T hope you will allow me to repair the over- 
sight,” he says, gravely, entering into the spirit 
of the thing. 

“I don’t know that I shall,” she rejoins, with 
& gay laugh. 

“Oh, do! I have a monkey which is very. 
vicious, a vulture of the most repulsive type, s 
cheetah, and a couple of whip snakes—any of 
these are ad your dieposal. Which do you think 
you would like best?” 

“Well, really, I can’t decide all at once,” she 
replies, a merry gleam in her grey eyes; ‘‘ they 
are all so tempting that I must take time to 
consider, Perhaps you would suggest which you 
think would be the niceet lady’s pet.” 

‘should advise the cheetah; you can make 
much of him, he is » nice agreeable fellow.” 

“Very well, then I will have him, Please let 
me have bim at once,” 

*Omtainly ; 1 will send a message by one of 
the grooms,” and Slade makes a feint of going to 
the writing-table. 

“No, indeed, you won't!” cries the Squire. 
''] won't let the child have a nasty, dangerous 
beast like that. Why it might fly at her and tear 
her face off, or do something dreadful.” 

"No, dad, it would be a nice pet,” says saucy 
Lois. ‘'] must have it.” 

* You shan’t!” shouts her father, and then 
the girls laugh, and he sees they are making fun 
of him, and he laughs too, and mutters some- 
thing about “saucy bargages.” 

“Well, if the Squire won't let me make 
friends with you that way I hope you'll forgive 
me for my past bad conduct if 1 promize to be 
better in the future, and make no ditlérence 
between you and Mise Davenport,” 


“ That is settled, then ?” 

“ Yes, te settled,” 

“ApndI think if it is that you bad better go 
and dress for dinner, and let Mr. Tanbull do 
likewise, or you will never be ready.” 

“Ob, yes, we shall. We don’t take an hour to 
ae on a dress-coat and. a white tie,” and 
jaughing again merrily Lois links her arm 
through her sister’s and together they leave the 
room. 

“Now, Slade, come slong; those saucy girls 
will/tease you to death if you happen to be five: 
minutes late.’’ 

“I don’t think I should mind that.” 

** Don’t be too sure—you might.” 

“I might of course ; still, don’t think it 
likely. Men generally don't object to being 
teased by charming young ladies.’ 

*‘ Ah, well, you’ll have plenty of it here.” 

© Yes, Miss Lois seems full of fun.” 

“That she is—a regular little sunbeam. I 
don’t want to part with her, but I suppose I 
sball have to some day.” 

“You can hardly expect to keep two such 
very attractive girls with you always.” 

“No,” the Squire with a sigh, as he 
leads the way up the wide oak staircase to the 
guest-chamber, which is panelled shoulder high 
with richly carved, time-blackened wood, the 
ceiling heavily beamed, and the floor polished till 
it is slippery as ice in the parts uncovered by 
costly rugs. 

“Hope you will like this room, I chose it 
~ you because of the view, which is considered 

ne,’”’. 
‘Thanks, I like It immensely.” 

" Ring for anything you want—make yourself 
quite at home.’ 

“Thank you, I will not fail to do so,” and 
then, as his hoet leaves the room, Slade looks out 
at the view of far-stretching down, and wooded 
hollowe, and golden beach, and tossing, glawy 
waters. 

At the same time, while he gazes out over the 
sen, in the room above his a lady stands before 
the quaint oval ewing-mirror, putting the finis’ § 
ing touches to her toilette. 

Two candles io massive silver candlesticks are 
on the dressing-table, and two more decorate 
the great, high msatelpiece, but they utterly fail 
to light up the vaet room, or chase away the 
shadows lingering in the distant corners of the 
gloomy though magnificent apartment, which 
bears the stamp of bygone time on all its fittings, 
from the deep recesses of the mullioned windows 
to the heavily draped, richly carved, plumed 
bedstead, which bears a strovg resemblance to a 
hearse, and looks a most uninviting place to re- 
pose in, and one that would induce dreams of 
charnel-houser, ghosts, and other spectral and 
unpleasant apparitions, 

ray of the candles falls on the antique 
mirror, which reflects a strikingly handsome 
face, oval, pale, with the exception of the lips 
guiltless of the faintest tinge of red; deep 
brown eyes, volcanic, intense, and yet full of a 
soft, melancholy light; a large, firm, but beau- 
tiful mouth; the dark, y hair banded 
smoothly over the white temples, and twisted 
classically round the shapely head, making the 
clear complexion look more colourless and most 
unearthly in its pallor. 

She is fastening a trifling little brooch in the 
laces at her throat, where nestles one splendid 
crimson rose, and when it fs done she steps back 
and takes a long, critical look at herself. 

Most women would have flushed with pleasure 
if their mirrors told them the same flattering 
tale which hers told her, yet she does nov. 

She takee in all the grace of the tall, lithe 
figure, in ite perfectly fitting dress, all the subtie 
charm of that tranquil, almost sadly, beautiful 
face, the lovely contour from brow to chin, the 
sweep of the dusky lashes, the arch of the 
delicate brows ; yet all she does is to sigh as she 
sroooths the s g hair with her taper fingers, 
and murmur,— 

“Qh, fatal beauty, that has wrought my ruin! 
Would to Heaven I had been born ugly and 
undersized ; I had not then carried such a sore, 
heavy heart in my aching bosom. [b would have 





“ Certainly 1 will.” 


been better for me—far better—if the Compra- 





chicos hadjstill; existed in the present century, 
still plied their horrid trade, and made a vest 
of me when an infant ; kneaded my face out of 
all shape aud form, planted an eternal grin ou 
wy lips, disfigured my note, distorted my body, 
so that I was repulsive to look on. I fear my 
own beauty ; and yet why shouldI? Then [ 
was young, foolish, innocent ; now lam a woman, 
world-worn and weary. Such a thing could 
never happen to me again; but still, notwith- 
standing, I dread the coming of this man cf 
whom I have heard so much. Bome eubtie 
instinct warns me to beware. I must shake « 
this feeling, though, and appear calm as urual. 
There is no reason why he should look twice ab 
me when Lois and Rosa are present—they are 
both so lovely. I must try to be sensible,” and 
with a little wistful shake of the head the picks 
up the great black fan lying on~the dressing- 
table, one of Mr. Dav 8 many prerents to 
her, through the medium of his davgbters, and 
goes slowly out into the corridor, where two or 
three of his terriers are waiting for her, and fo?- 
lowed by them she deecends the wide staircase, 
goes, all unknowingly, to meet her fate, 


CHAPTER IIL 


Sxapz is not long dressing. In an incredibly 
short epace of time he has donned swallow-tails 
and white cravat, and now stands, looking very 
handsome and high-bred, by the drawing-room 
pe whistling softly, and studying his sur- 
ro ge 4 

His host’s proclivities are decidedly Indian, and, 
not knowing that he spent some years with an 
uncle in the East, he wonders at it slightly, and 
locka with “—o' eyo at the inlaid wor k- 
boxes from Bombay, jade necklaces, silver 
card cases, ivory carvings of elephants, tigers, 
houses, figures, all manner of queer things, the 
Benares brasswork, the fat Burmese gods equat- 
ting in most ungraceful attitudes on their hawe, 
the nick nacks embellished with table-diamonds, 
the carved beads of scented wood, the flaming 
red canisters with curious winged animals on 
them, the Goorkha cock-ies, Malay creeses, Sikh 
tulwars, tiger skins, elephante’ tusks, bargles, 
bracelets, al} the things the Anglo-Indian loves, 
and which are mixed up with Italian daggers, 
Venetian glass, Spanish lace, Dutch jugs, Bobe- 
mian goblets, and other bric-4-brac in der- 
ing confusion, and which are also utterly out of 
keeping with the old Elizabethan room, with ite 
tapestried furniture and panelled walls, in which 
they are placed, 

e is still staring at the big, uncomfortable, 
carved furniture, and the hideous Burmese gods 
and red canisters, from the recess of the heavily- 
curtained bay-window, when he hears the click, 
click of high-heeled shoes, and the swish of trail- 
ing skirts ; and there comes from the distant 
entrance 8 vision—a feminine vision, be It under- 
stood—which makes his heart almost stand eti)l 
for a moment, and then go on beating madly, for 
in all his life he has never looked on a face which 
seemed to him as fair as that of this woman, 
whom he knows intuitively is 


z 


d who caper about in a t state 
sou on their hind legs, ia anticipation of the 
treat in store for them. ; 

“ There, Judy,” she says, giving a bit to a scrap 
of a black-and- tan terrier, “that is your portion. 
Now, Bob, sit up and beg alcely, and, Dido, run 
find is,” and lifting her arm she tosses the dainty 
to the other end of the room, The sleeve falle 
back end displays the rounded limb ; the gesture 
is full of grace, and Slade remains silend, fasci- 
nated in spite of himself, ae the 
lithe form in its black eatin gown, not of the 
newest or freshest, but in which the tall, queenly 

asserts iteelf to advantage. 

How long he t have remained gezing it ts 
impossible to say, but the spell was wd by 
Mr. Davenport's entrance, who wiis quickly fol- 
lowed by his daughters, 
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He introduces Tanbuil, who comes forward at 
once to Miss Bevis, and the young man is slightly 
astonished at the frightened expression in the 
lovely eyes, aa they sre lified for one swift 
moment to his face, 

He, however, bows politely, murmurs some- 
thing, which is quite unintelligible to himee!f 
or anybody else, and then, as the gong sounds 
through the house, be gives his arm to Roea, 
and follows bis host, who is evenly- weighted, 
with Miss Bevis on one side and Lois on the 
other, 

Dinner is a pleasant meal, pleasantly served. 
The guidance of a cultivated feminine hand is 
visible in every detail; and Slade, forgetting 
his early distrusp no longer, wonders that the 
dwellers of Clif’s End should wonder what they 
did before the handsome woman who is the 
presiding genius of the establishment came to 
dwell in their midat. 

He locks at her very often, and he can do so 
without appearing rude, for she site directly 
opposite him, and the epergne of fruit and flowers 
is nob high enough to hide her from his view ; 
and every time he looks the indefinable cherm 
that lurks on the sweet face grows stronger for 
him, and he feels that he can hardly turn bis eyes 
away, which is scarcely fair, as the Misses Daven- 
port admire him immensely, and chat to him 
with gay volubility, while Alicia keeps her gaze 
fastened on her plate. 

Still she is very conecious of his presence, 
answers any questions addressed to her at once in 
a low, clear voice, but she does not regard him 
again, after the first long look she tock at the 
clearly-cut face, with ite balf-stern, half-cynical 
expression, which is relieved by the deep, tender 
eyes, and the almost womanly expression of soft- 
ness about the lips, which are partly -hidden by 
the heavy, magnificent beard, which, unlike hie 
black hair, is of a dull, red-gold tint. 

She does not dare to meet his eyes sgain, for 
the glance of them has thrilled her through and 
through with a feeling she never thought to 
experience again, that, indeed, she has aever 
experienced before; and that warns her be may 
be her dappeldanger, the other half of her soul, 
and she knows thet she muat not indulge ia any 
fencies of that sort, that he has come to woo, 
and probably wed, one of her master’s daughters, 
and she determines, for that and other reasons, 
to coldly repel any advarces he may make 
towards being friendly. 

This determination ehe keeps as the days glide 
swift!y by, and yeb Slade Tanbull remains at 
Cliffe End, his restleas spirit quieted, that eager 
longing for change of scene and place which has 


hitherto distinguished him atilled by the magic |. 


of a woman’s nce, the charm of alovely face 
which holds A sage . 4 

Hehardly knows himself what ap infuence 
‘his almost unknown woman has over him—an 
influence which she has not by apy means tried 
to obtain. On the contrary, his advances are 
met by a chilling reserve and cool politeness ; 
but he does not see it. 

He only sees the glorious dark eyes, the soft, 
red lips, the graceful figure, and dreams of a 
future full of fair possibilities, of a life passed 
with her, 

He has come to woo, he thinks, why should he 
not woo her? She fs of a good old Scotch family ; 
that much he has ascertained, and little more. 

She is more to his taste than either of the 
Misses Davenport, and more of an age with him. 
They are too young and too childish, he considers, 
to make a fit' wife for such a man as himeelf ; 
and, truth to tell, he shrewdly suspects that their 
affections are already enga for Loe wears the 
portrait of a sailor-cousin in a locket round her 
throat, and looks at it lovingly, while Rosa 
blushes in a moat becoming manner whenever 
young Ricketts, eldest son of a neighbouring 
vicar, calls at Cliffs End, and that is very often ; 
and as be is a keen sporteman he finds favour in 
Mr. ey oy 2 eyes, who knows nothing of Mrs, 
Tenbull’s little matrimonial plot, and is quite 
‘nnocent of any design to ertrap her son into a 
Marriage with one of his daughters, as, in his 
opinion, it is always best for young folk to choose 
for themselves. Thus Slade is free to follow 


the bent of hisuwn fancy, and that leads him to | flattered to the ground, and says quiefly, ‘ f 


Alicia Bevis, 

After a week spent under the same roof with 
her he knows heshall never call another woman 
wifeifit be not she, and he determines to woo 
and win her if he cao. But the task sees d ffi- 
cult ; she never appears to avoid him intentionally, 
and yet he is conscious that she never remains 
alone in aroom with him. 

If he finds her in the drawing-room alone she 
always makes some excuse and escapes ab once. 
She accompanies the girle in all their excursions 
in which he joins, and invariably contrives to 
keep one or otner of them at her side. 

He never gete an vg dng ay of testing the 
state of her feelingy towards him, and he is 
puzzled, sometimes wondering if his presence is 
distasteful to her, banishing that unpleasant 
thought the next moment, as he remembers one 
or two glances he has intercepted when she hes 
thought he has not been looking at her, and the 
visible tremor he has noticed when he addresses 


her. 

“Shall I ever get a chance of speaking to her!” 
he mutters one day, ac he p'epares to go oud on 
the moors with his host. “I'll try very hard. 
By strategy I may compass what I desire.” 

And he does, After stumbling knee-deep in 
the dusty heather, toiling manfully up bill and 
down dale for two or three hourr, and bagging 
one brace of grouse, he makes an ¢xcuee to bis 
host and the rest of the party and turns home- 


ward. 

They think he is vexed at bis ill-succeas, as 
he is a crack chot ; but the-truth ie, his thoughts 
are elsewhere, and he cares nothing for the 
grouse or ptarmigan, for the steady sunshine 
which steeps the purple wind-swept moors in 
ruddy light, for the genial breeve, the gay talk, 
the luxurious luncheon. 

Be wanted to be back at Cliff's End, as he 
knows Rosa and Lols are going over to the Dene 
to visit his mother, and that rise Bevis wili be 
left behind. She wante to sketch the tall pro- 
montory; she had exid that morning the best 
view is from the drawing-room windows. He 
has hopes of finding her there if he returns 
early, and his hopes are nob disappointed. 

She sits in the recess of the bay window with 
her pencils and portfolio, busily sketching the 
towering cliffs, and she is so intent on her work 
that she does not hear him come into the room 
or notice him till he stands beside her and speaks 
her name. Then, with a start, she locka up, 
the rich, vivid colour flashing her face from chin 
to brow, and drops her pencils in her agitation. 

“ Do I disturb you!” he sks, in a soft tender 
voice as he picks them up. 

“No,” she answers tremulously, trying to 
hide her agitation. 

“Some artists don’t like to be disturbed while 
they are working.” 

“Don’t call me that,” she expostulates, with 
an ¢ffurt at playfuldess, “I am no artist, only a 
poor imitation of one,” 

**T think you are, You have decided power, 
and only want a little good instruction.” 

“ That I shall never get,” she replies, a little 
wistfully. 

"You might if you like,” he responds. 

“How?” she queries, looking at him, but 
something in his face frightens ‘her, and she 
adda quickly : ‘ I could not take advantege of it 
if I had the chance. My duties here are too 
numerous,” 

** You will not always stay here, I euppose {” 
his eyes are fixed on her downcast lids as he 


speaks, ; 

“Nob alwaye,” she answers, with cold and 
forced composure “When Rosa and Lois 
marry I shall leave; of course I could not 


remain. 
"You will nob leave before that interesting 

event or‘events ?” 

“I hope not, unless Mr. Davenport no longer 

requires my services for his daughtere.” 

“Then you do not think you will marry 

yourself }” 

‘Good heavens! No!” breaks from her 

white lips, and she looks at him with scared eyes; 








then, as though ashamed of the outbreak, she 
stoops to oR up the tketches which have 





ehal! never do that,” 

‘*] hope you will,” he cays, eagerly, —_ 

“1 was not aware that our sequaintence 
warrants your making such a remark to me,’ 
she replies with icy composure. ‘ 

“ Perhaps iv doesn’t now,” be says, still more 
eagerly, “ but it is hardly my fault that ve are 
not better acquainted. Forgive me if I have 
offended ; I did not mean to do ae.” 

* Certainly.” 

‘*T think you avoid me.” j 

Tam unconscious of doing so,” she ~ejoins, 
calmly, gathering up all ber things, and prepar- 
ing to depazt, 

“I drive you away. You are going to avoid 
me,” he ejaculates, reproachfully. , 

“You mush excuse my leaving you,” she 
smiled, with frigid politeness, “but I haye 
several matters to attend to,” and with a little 
bend of her stately head she sweeps from the 
room, leaving Slade more hopelessly in love than 
ever. 


OHAPTER 1V. 


Tunze weeks later, as the red deer feed. peace- 
fully among the turnipa and the wastes of heather, 
& pai ty of horsemen ride oud from Ciiff’s End, 
accompanied by reveral ladies—some mounted, 
some driving in pony carriages and phatons, and 
wend their way to Dibben Hill, where hundreds 
of vehicles and peoples are gathered. 

It is the loftiest ridgé in the county, and people 
bave come from villages and places far distant to 
see the stag hunt, to watch the gallant animal as 
he struggles for life, racipg across the honey- 
scented heather at the top of his speed, with the 
eager hounds at full cry close on his heels, 

It is a glorious morning, brilliant, sunny, balmy 
with the breath of the west wind, which plays 
over the combs, and toys with the leaves of the 
giant oaks, 

It isa new experience to the Misses Daver- 
port, who are both present, with Mise Bevis, Lois 
attired in the jauntiest of blue habits and nattiest 
of tall hate, and Rosa in a charming blue costume, 
seated beside her companion in the phton, and 
managing her cream-ccloured ponies with infinite 
skill and grace. 

Slade is also of the party, but he does not care 
much for the sport in prospect, and almost dis- 
gusts hie host by his indifference ; bunt he is too 
much engaged watching Alicia’s handsome face to 
notice that, and wondering what she will think 
of his home when she sees it—the home to which 
he would fain bring her for ever and aye—for 
they are all to go to the Dene later on in the 


place of his forefathers. 

Eagerly Lois watches the huntsman, and Rosa 
too, but Miss Bevis’s eyes wander dreamily over 
the lovely panorama of sea and ravine, and moor- 
land, and the distant hili gorgeous with the many- 
hued heather, pink, purple, pale lilac, ruddy rose, 
and the golden gorse, 

Away to the west nestles the little village of 
Dene, almost bidden amid cornfields and orchards; 
at the back are the wooded heights of Hargrave ; 
to the east lies the ocean, dancing and sahimmer- 
ing in the sunlight,and to the south is a fair 
stretch of ented, seen through a silver mist, 
The stag started is a young ove, not well versed 
in the way of ‘‘tufting.” 

After a few moments spent ia beating about 
the thicket he breaks covert, and flies away 
over the short eunburnt grase, with the pack 
clore at bie heels. 

Away he goes, bounding lightly over the fences 
and roadways, speeding over the lofty ridges, 
toiling up the steep hills, plunging into wooded 
hollows, descending into the valleys, all the while 
pressed hard by his enemies, who are so clove that 
be cannot try avy cunning ebift te rid himself 
of them, 

He isa fine animal, with ruddy coat, well- 
antiered head, which he throws proudly back, and 
a long, swinging stately stride. 

“ Poor fellow!” mursours Miss Bevis, compas- 
sionately, as she watches him straining every 
muscle to escape his pursuers. 


day, and he is naturally proud of the dwelling. * 
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You pity him?” asks Slade, who has,.much 
to Mr. Davewport’s disgust and disappolatment, 
not joined in the race, but peeves behind on 
Dibben Hill with the ladies, 

* Yes, I pity him intensely,” she answers, 

“That is wot sportemanlike, or rather 
sportswomaniike,” 

“T can’t help that, and I don’t think T am 
much of a aportswoman. Ib seems to me cruel 
to chase a poor harmless, inotieneive creature for 
misré sport,” 

“Yes, perhaps so, Still this sort of thing is 
nob so crue! as iunting the tame deer, who are 
brought to the place of meeting in a van. [ 
think the officers for the prevention of cruelty 
ought tointerfere there,” 

“So do I,” she cries, with animation. “That 
is nioet ignoble sport, a blob on our nineteenth. 
century morals and reforms,” 

* Exactly so, That fine fellow who is speeding 
over that diatant ridge stands a better chance of 
saving his skin whole. He isin a state of nature, 
ia good condition, a little bit savage, and has nob 
undergone an unpleasant journey in a close 
box, 

** Yea; still it seem: a shame to kill such a 
besutifal creature,” 

‘Prue! Perhaps he will escape.” 

“Do you think he has any chance { ” she asks, 
with an eagerness which causes Slade almost to 
wish he was the quarry. 

‘* A very good one,” he makes answer, looking 
straight down into her uplifted eyes, over which 
the white lids droop at once, ‘‘ He has doubled 
back into the cool shades of Dane Wood, and will 
give the huntsmen some trouble now—will 
probably escape.” 

‘T hops he will!” 

“So do I, as you wish {t," he says, pointedly, 
aud then adds; “look for yourself, here is a 
strong giaas,” 

takes the glass and sweeps the eurrounding 
country, giviog a sigh of relief as she sees the 
stag enter the wood, leaving the hounds and horse- 
men some way behind, 

"* He is safe,” she ejaculates, 

“T think go,” 

“ Will they start another one } ” 

“They will try to. But I see the pack has 
divided, so we shall have to wait some time. 
Suppose we go farther down, under the shade of 
th ose wide-spreading oaks; the sun is fearful 
here,” 

he ladies think well of his suggestion, and 
they move slowly down, and rest under the 
shelter of the oaks, which are stripped of ivy by 
the deer, who have a fancy for ic. 

Then follows a time of silenb idleness, It 
scems as bhough she hounds have gone miles away 
in purevit of other quarry ; then a loud chorus 
rings out again, but it is a faleealarm ; and after 
waitiug an hour or so longer, Slade suggests that 
they shall turn their face towarde the Dene, And 
they seb off briskly. Roga’s lover, young Coulson, 
trotting at one side of the dainty pony-phzeton, 
Sladeat the other, and Lois and a dashing husear, 
who is madly io love with her beaux yeux, 
galloping on in frond, 

luey ride up to the Dene in great style, and 
ita master watches Alicia Bevis's eyes as they 
roata over hia fair demesne. : 

Right royally weil ib looke, its old facade and 
pionacies bathed ip the rays of the sun, which, 
declining behind the hills, throws long dusky 
shadows across the trim lawn and olden trees, 
and gorgeous flower beds, and quadrangular fich 
ponds, 

“hey alight In ths court of honour, flagged in 
black and white, and as be assists to 
deacend from the phxton he whispers, “ Wel- 
come to the Dene,” and she flushes redly and 
then turns pale; and he feela her hand tremble 
in his, and wonders why it does. 

for an {natant he thinks can it be triumph at 
the thought of having won the love of a man 
who is master of such a place as his ancestral 
home, a place which is kingly in its magnificence 
and eplendour, wich its parks, pleasantries, race 
zround, bowling greens, warrens, falconries, 
everything that money can procure, both ancient 
and modern | 





The next moment he banishes the unworthy 
thought ; she is too true a woman for that, and 
ehe has not tried to entangle him, far from it. 
She has avoided him as much as she possibly cam 
without appesring absolutely rude, and yet he 
feels, knows intuitively, with the knowledge that 
comes by the strange freemasonry of love, that 
he is not wholly indifferent to her. 
Her creamy cheek flushes at his a 


her lips quiver ; if he addresses her ly ber 


| lids droop -— sll good signs, he thinks and 


hopes. 

But still he is not certain that she cares for 
him well enough to say “‘ yes” to his pleading, 
and he knows that bis life will be a blank if she 
+ all his grand possessions mere dead sea 
fruit, ; 

All pleasures will pall for the future uuless 
shared with her, and he be the poorest of man- 
kind—poorer than the tattered beggar who 
begs for a plate of broken food at gilded portals, 
but who begs not alone, being accomipanied 
his wife, who shares his fortunes, good aud 
and their children. 

Mre. Tanbull comes to the entrance-hall to 
meet them, and is kissed effusively by the two 
girls, who fotroduce Miss Bevie, who receives a 
warm greeting from the haughty old arlatocra 
because she is at&tely, and calm, aad of a prou 
bearing, things well-pleasing to the chatelaine of 
the Dene, and then the troop in through the 
corridor of all colours, in harlequin braccio, one 
of the show places of the house ; and presently, 
when Mr. Davenport arrives, toil-atained and 
weary, after a disappointing day, they sit down 
to dinner, and the ball of conversation keeps fly- 
ing gaily round. 

* You come from Scotland, I understand, Miss 
Bevis!” says her host, after a time, 

“ Yea,” acquiesces Alicia, 

‘What part, may I ask?” continues the old 
lady, little thinking what pain she is causing her 
guest, who dreads questions of this sort, 

“ Argyllshire,” she answers in a low tone. 

* Was your father Bevis of Loch Morond ¥” 

“No, that was my uncle,” 

" Elder brother to your father?” 

“ Yes,” again acquiesces Alicis, reluctantly. 

“] knew Lachlan Bevis well; he was an inti- 
mate friend of my husband,” 

“ Indeed 1” 

“Yes. They were schoolfellows. Did you 
never hear your uncle speak of Mr. Tanbull ?” 

“No, But that is nod extraordinary,’ she 
adds, hastily. “I wae sent to a school in Eng- 
land at an early sge, and—then—my father 
died,” 

“ Ah! a great loss to you.” 

“Trreparable,” murmurs Miss Bevia, 
was my only friend,” 

“Very sad. You will let me be a friend to 
you,” says Slade’s mother, looking at her with 
moistened eye, “for yqur own sake and that of 
your uncle 1” 

“Thank you, I will accept your offer grate- 
fully, I have eo few friends I cannot afford to 
refuse the opportunity of making one,” 

“Then that is sett You must come and 
stay with me.” 

J should like to very much if Mias Davenport 
can epare me for a short time.” 

“She must spare you. I will speak to her 
about it.” 

And later on in the evening Slade’s mother, 
alter delighting him by saying she has never 
seen a more charming woman than Miss Bevis, 
asks Rosa, and she agrees at once, cheerfully, to 
give up her companion for the space of a few 
days to the solitude of the Dene; but a day or 
two later Mrs, Tanbull receives a letter saying that 
Miss Bevis deeply regrets being unable to accept 
her kind invitation, and the old lady wonders a 
ligtle at it, and does not know what bitter pain 
Jt has caused th: writer to pen those few 
lines. 

But Alicia, finding that Slade Intends to return 
to the Dene, and knowing that there she would 
be for hours alone with him daily, has put temp- 
tation out of her way, and refused the invitation 


«er He 





CHAPTER V. 


of dreary winter 3 to 
bosom of Mother 

The clouds are leaden blue, 
King Frost are not far off ; 
sodden with 


te do any Of these things; she stamds, this 
chill October evening, by the window io the 
library at Cli@’s Had, gezing out at the darken 
ing laudacape. 

Her attitude is one of dejection, her head iz 
slightly bent, her fingers interlaced, her whole 
kody denotes listless apathy. 

A brilliant fire glows in the grate, and crackles 
up the wide chimney ; & tempting afternoon tes 
equi is arranged on a little — Fg te 

tem chair ; two s: 
in he pont ave and — caating ome 
lances at t figure at the window, and long- 
fog once ia the dixection of the bieouits and cakes 
on the little table, , 

All is warm, bright, inviting there, sll dark, 
cold, dreary where she stands, and still she does 
not move to take the comfort within her grasp. 
Why! Ah, why, indeed ! 

Perhaps the dark dreariness is typical of her 
life, of what-it has been In the past, of what iv 
mus) be in the future ; and ehe thinks it useless 
to be luxurious and happy for a short span when 
the lottery of her destiny bars her from daring to 
hope that joy for her could last for ever, or, per- 
haps, she is — the retura of some one ; yet, 
no, her eyes are fixed on the highest 
ridge of Divben Hill, which the cold beams of the 
newly-riven moon is beginaing to silver ; there is 
no expectancy in their acit depths, only unutter- 
able sadness. 

“ Flow lovely |” she murmurs at last, “how 
fairylike! ‘All but the spirit of man is divine.’ 
My eplrit is troubled, restless, and nature looks 
eo caim and ‘6 

“ What troubles you, Alicia t” 

She turns with a start to find herself face to 
face with Slade Tanbull. 

“[—I—did—not know—-you--were here,” she 
stammers, in confusion. 

“ J have only just come. Prentias told me they 
were all out but you, and I came here to find 

“Shall I give you some tea?” che asks, with 
forced composre, making a step forward, 

‘No, thank you; bever mind the tea,” he 
answers, barring the way ; standing before her, 
tall, strong, immovable, “I want to speak to 
you.” 

“D 3—do—you!” she asks, tremulously, 
giving a wild glance around to see if there is 
any means of escape, but she is hemmed in ou 


every side. 

"f do, [ want to tell you what I think you 
know, that I love you with my whole heart 
and soul—that no other woman can ever be 
to me what you are—that you are the only 
woman I have ever cated for—the one dream of 
my life.” 

He pauses a moment to see if she will answer, 
but she does not, only turns a white, seared face 
towards him, and he goes ov,— 

“Tt is in your power to give me great bappi- 
ness, and my mother also, She wishes you fora 
daughter ; ehe sped me on my wooing with 4 
‘Heaven bless you, lack go with you,’ mot 4 
couple of hours since, The old will 
brighten under your sweet influence—my life 
begin anew.” 

Again he paused, there is almost deathly 
silence, save for the wind which drives the tree 
branche: tap, tap, tapping againat the window. 
She stands motionless, a sense of bewildering 
joy steals over her, numbing her brain, steeping 

r{n delicious languor. She struggles against 
it fiercely, and be, mistaking her silence, opexs 





she longs to accept, 


his arms to take her into their aafe shelter; but 
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she steps hack, and pute up her hands as though 
to keep him off. 

‘My darling!” he cries, '‘ what. anewer will 

ou give me? Have you none for me!” 

" Yes,” she says at last, Ia.a hoarse tone, “ but 
it will pain you. 

"Why i” 

“I must not listen to you.” 

“Not listen | Why? 

" Duty forbids ip,” 

"Daty! What duty!” 

"Do not ask me,” she implores, 

“I must,” he responds, the conaciousnees that 
he is not indifferent to her-urging him on. ‘’ Have 
you no pity for me, that you talk of duty in this 
cold fashion # Think what wy life will be with- 
out you!” 

| dare not think,” she answers, clasping her 
hands over her eyes, as though to ehut out even 
the sight of him, ; 

“You must—you shall. Will you sacrifice my 
whole happiness ?” 

“oO mercy cease} I cannot listen 
to you.” 

“Why!” he demands again. 

Do not ask me ; but, indeed—indeed, I can- 
not,” 

For an instant he remains dumbfounded, then 
begins to plead again. 

“Your life has not been a happy one, let me 
make it all I know! can.” He bends towards 
her till bis cheek alimost touches hers, and she 
trembles in every limb ; it is so hard, so terribly 
hard to have to refuse him, to steel herself 
against his pleadings and the dictates of her own 
heart. 


«It is not possible,” she murmurs. 

*T ask you why, and you will not tell me,” 

*T cannot.” 

‘Surely you can,” he urges. 

"You pain me,” she says, looking at him with 
eyes full of woe and longing. 

“ Forgive me if I do,” he begs, taking her cold 
hands iu hie ; “but. there is so much at stake for 
me, the happiness of.a lifetime, Mine is no 
hasty parelon, believe me, My mother is ready 
to receive you as a daughter; there is no 
obstacle,” 

“There is an obstacle,’ she rej xing, Ina faint 
tons 

“What is ft?” he demands hotly ; have you 
any foolish scruples about the difference of our 
positions? If so, I beg of you to cast them to 
the four winds, That is a matter for me to 
consider rather than you, Or is it that you do 
not love me}” he adde a moment later, ‘‘Is 
it that I have been mistaken in fancying that I 
was not wholly indifferent to you ' 4 have seen 
that in your face—in your eyes, which has lured 
me on, made me thiak chey would not give 


’ the lie to your heart? Was I wrong! Tell 


me?” 
“Spare me that question,” she cries, trembling 
like a leaf ina storm. 

‘TI cannot spare you,” be answers almost 
wildly, for he sees hia chances of happiness 
slipping away. ‘ Do you hate me!” 

“No; oh, no,” 

“What is the obstacle between us then?! Is 
there avy other man more fortunate than myself 
who possesses your affection ?” 

“ You have no right to ask that.” 

“No right, perhaps ; still you will anewer it.” 

“Yes,” ahe says, after a moment of hesitation, 
“ T will anawer it; there is no other man,” 

* Heaven Wipes you for that,” he cries, “I 
shall hope, go on hoping till you relent, till you 
tell me you will be my wife.” 

e shall never tell you that,” she replies 
sadly, 

* You must some day. My great love will win 


\ ” * 
& response from you. ee eee 


“Tt will not. . Ib is utterly impossible that we 
can ever be anything to each other, Forgive 
me for paining you,” she goes on, seeing the 
stricken look on ‘is face, “ but I cannot listen to 

ou, 


. “You do not love me,” he breaks out in anguish. 

Your looks have dessived me, Are you false? 
Have you tried to lure me on to care for you 
with all my strength only to throw iié back on 





myself—only to cast me out into outer darkness, 
and wear out my heart with vain regrets!” 

“As Heaven is my. witness, no,’ she cries, 
vehemently, as if stung to the quick. ‘‘I have 
tried to avoid you on every porsible occasion, 
hard, bitterly hard though the task has been,” 

* You do not quite hate me, then }” he queries, 
tenderly, 

* Hate you ?” she repeats, “oh, no! Lb would 
be better if I did.” 

“Why better, my dearest }” 

* Because—because—of the obstacie—between 
us,” she falters. 

“ What is the nature of this obstacle? I think 
you ought to tell me.” 

"I canmot-—-I cannot, Indeed,” she answere 
piteously, wringing her hands. “Only believe 
me, {t is unsurmountable.” 

** And if' lt were not, would your anewer be 
different 1” 

For a moment she looks at him silently, with 
eyes full of love and pain, and then murmurs, 

t as if against her will, * Yes.” 

‘© You would be my wife?” he aske joyfully. 

And again she answers, “ Yes,” and he takes 
her in his arms, and straine her sgainst his breast 
in one long fond embrace. 

For a moment she lies stfil in that sure haven 
of rest, her pale brow resting sgainst hie stioulder; 
the next she breaks away and {fs gone before he 
can stop her, and Slade stands rooted to the spot, 
unable to realise that she has said “No,” to his 
impassioned pleadings, unable to realise that the 
whole happiness of his future life has fled with 
the slim, grey-robed figure, and that love will be 
a sealed book to him for ever and aye. 

Mise Bevis fifes swiftly through the hall, as 
though dreading pursuit, to ber own room, and 
locking the door sinks down on a couch near the 
window, trembling am@ shivering. like one stricken 
with the ague. The Qaeen of Night fe full up 
now, shedding her silvery radiance on high hill 
and lowly dale, touching the great cliffs with her 
silver fingers, till they gleam whitely, throwing 
fantastic shadows on the green sward, making 
all things fairylike, beauteous ; but the wretched 
woman notes nothing. She only moans, in her 
anguish, bursting out now and then into great 
tearless sobs, that do not ease her aching heart, 
She knows what life mi¢ht have been for her but 
for an untoward fate, and what it is—how full 
of bappiriess, peace, content, instead of a dreary 
blauk, unbroken by kindly love, tender home ties, 
all that makes existence desirable | 

Yet she tries to console herself with the 
reflection that she has been happy “ for a season,” 
it but a very b-ief one, and that must be counted 
as good luck; for in this weary world many toil 
through life sad aud sorrowful, tofl-burdened and 
grief laden, from the day which sees them born 
until the day on which they fall asleep, to wake 
never more, released at last from all care and 
trouble. For the past few months she hae been 
consclous of a happiness just within the grasp, 
a happiness she bas hardly dared to believe 
in, or to stretch oub ‘her hand to take, and 
the memory of which will always linger with her, 
a green spot in a desert waste. 

The actual joy has gone, fled like a dream 
before the morning beams, vanished like the 
snow of last year, but the memory remains; 
nothing can rob her of that sweet cons>lation, 
she thinks. 

Presently becoming calmer, she lifte her head, 
and looks wistfully out over the fair landecape, 
endeared to her by associations with her lover. 

He will remain, and she’ must go; she knows 
there is no alternative, and she gazes at each 
cliff, each tree and shrub, with fond, sad eyes. 

As she gazes, she sees a dark form emerge from 
the shru , and stand looking up towards the 





. le aga t a era, idly. Mr. 
Tanbull} Yet, no, he is than the loiterer 
in the gardeo, and why should he do such a 
thing ! 

He has probably left, and ia now riding back 


ito the Dene, a eadder, if a wiser man, She 


takes an unconscious iaterest in the man, per- 
haps because abe ie so grief-stricken that she is 
glad of anything which will distract her thoughts, 





and then bie movements are somewhat suspi 
clous, 

He shuns the open spaces, and lurks in the 
dark shadows thrown by the trees. What if he 
be a burglar, The thonght thrills her with 
terror, 

Shall she go and ase? While che fs debating 
he creeps nearer and nearer, and abe gets a better 
view. of him, There ie something strangely 
familiar to her about hie figure 

Where has sho seen him? As she asks herself 
the question a tremor of suspicion rune through 
her from head to foot, 

She must aee this vight-lurker face to face, 
know what he wants, IJmpelled by astrong feel- 
ing of curiosity she takes up a cloak with a hood, 
and wrapping it round her glides rapidly down 
the stairs, 

Neither Mr, Davenport nor his daughters have 
returned, so there is no ove to ques‘ion her, Outi 
ehe steps into the chil! night-alr, and steps sofdy 
along till she stands close to the man, She feels 
no fear, only an uncontrollable curiosity. 

“What are you doing here?” she asks, and 
with an oath he wheels sharply round. 

Who the mischief are you?” he begiva. 

Then the moon, which has been darkene® by & 
passing cloud, shines out brightly, and they ece 
each other distinctly, 

" Alicia!” he cries, and over her face’ spreads 
a look of unbelief, sickening horror, blank 
despair. “Alicia! It is true, then, you are 
here. I have found you at last; fund my——” 

“No, no, not that,” she cries, quickly, 
throwing up her hands to keep him off, as he 
steps nearer. 

"What ?’’ he sneerz, ‘do you want to dia- 
own me now, after my little sojourn abroad t 
Has that altered you?” 

“Need you ask !—that and your conduct in 
other respects,” 

“Other respects, indeed! Well, at lenet I 
didn’ deeert my wife, run away at the first 
alarm. People who marry, that is, women, swear 
to love, honour and obey, to take their husbands 
for better for worse, in prosperity or poverty. 
You didn't though, did you?” 

She does not answer the question, only stands 
looking at him with eyes full of horror and 
loathing. 

“ Way did you do it!” he goes on after a 
pause, ‘I should have been a better man if you 
had stuck to me.” 

" How could 1?” she aeks with cold contempt. 
* What had I in common with a felon?” 

“None of that,” he says eavagely, “and 6 
wife generally has something fo common with 
her husband. You loved me then,” 

“TY did. I bitterly regret to say I did ; but I 
love you no longer.” 

“J will teach you to care for me agato.” 

You cannot ; the ashes of a dead love cannot 
be rekindled.” 

“They must and shall; fortune bas favoured 
me; since my release I have made one or two 
lucky adventures, Iam comparatively rich. The 
foture emiles om us. In a new country we 
will begin life sgain. Oar happiness shall be 
perfect.” 

“Oar happiness!” she repeats, disdainfully ; 
“there is no power on earth can restore that, 
The dream is over—the opportunity past, or 
the future our paths will lie apart.” 

“You are wrong there, madam,” he says, 
coolly; “they will lie close together,” 

. “Tey shall not!” she cried, passionately, 

"T love you,” he continued, not noticing her 
outbresk, ‘Many and mavy a time in the 
felon’s cell have J dreamt of a future shared with 

ou; of a new home, a new start, and perfect 
lisa a. content,” 

"The dream misled you ; I can never be any- 
thing to you again. Your treachery snd deceit 
killed my love ; I can be no wife to you.” 

* Alicia, you must,” he expostulates ; “ think 
of what I have endured, and be a little pitiful— 
a little tender,’” 

“T cannot,” she answers, as she thinks of thet 
other who pleaded with her such short time 
back. 


“You must,” be reiterates, and goes on 
pleading; but she becomes harder and wore 
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b'iter at each word, and at last exhausts his 
patience, 

* You belong to me, I have the right to you,” 
he exclaims, angrily. “I can enter that house 
and take you from it, despite your grand friends. 
The law gives me the power to do it, eo you had 
better come quietly.” 

“Never. I could not live with you now,” 

“We shall sea. I will go to Mr. Davenport 
and tell him my veraion of our story. I think 
then be will pot care to keep you as companion 
to his daughters.” 

“Let me thiok,” she imploree, half mad with 
terror, a8 he makes a step towards the house. 
“‘Gice mea dey or two's grace. Let me think.” 

“{ will give you till to-morrow evening,” he 
agrees. ‘ Will that do1” 

my Yea,” she anawers, slowly and heavily, “ that 
witl do,’ 

‘* Very well, meet me here at eight.” 

“Yes,” and then before he can clasp her in his 
arms aod kias her, as he intends, she speeds away 
to the house and reaches her room unseen. 

For a few moments she pauses to recover her 
brea'h, then letting down the biinds, she draws 
the curtains, and going to the writing-tabie 
begins to pen a letter. 


CHAPTER VI, 
“ Wednesday Evening. 


“To Srape TanBuLL,— 

**When my absence is discovered a 
few hours later, I feel that if I do uot write this 
explanation you may miejudge me. But do not 
doso, I beg. You will understand from ib why 
1 could not accept your love—have the honour of 
necoming your wife, why I was obliged to take 
my happinees snd thrust it out of my life with 
my own hands. 

“‘ As you kaow, I come of an old Scotch family 
—am the only child of Malcolm Bevis, of Fovoran. 
My motner died when I was fire years old, and 
after her death I became the apple of my father’s 
eye. He simply worshipped me, lavished the 
whole treasure of his affection on me, and spoiled 
me to the top of my bent. 

“We were not rich, and lived very quietly. 
All went well till I reached my sixteenth year. 
Then my aunt, Mra. Lachlan Bevis, thinking the 
kaowledge my dear father had imparted to me 
insufficient, offered to send me to a fashionable 
boarding-echool. Ai firat the offer, to my in 
tense dalight, was refused, but, on covaideration, 
father thought it would be to my advantage to 
go, so he accepted, and I reluctantly left my 
deariy-loved home, 

**T had not been long at school when I noticed 
a tall, pale, sentimental-looking man who used to 
follow us on our walike, ait in the eame church, 
loiter cutside the gates, and who stared at me 
intently whenever we met. 

‘Twas young and foolish, and flattered by 
this, and when he managed to get notes con- 
veyed to me ] was wrovg enough to answer them, 
and we came to correspond frequently. S» matters 
wert on until cix months later, when I was sud- 
denly sent for, as father was ill. Ms 

“T journeyed at once to Scotland, and after my 
arrival he rallied for awhile, In the meantime 
my admirer, Ralph Seabright, had followed me, 
protesting that he could not live without me, and 
vowing undying love, I listened to the voice of 
the charmer until I wae drawn into the fatal 
whirlpool, and rashiy promised to wed him 
secretly. 

‘“T had noone to warn me, to point out the 
shoals and quicksands on to which I was ateering, 
aad he was sohandsome, so glib of tongue, that 
a young girl like myself stood little chance 
againeh bim. 

“We were married one morning at a little 
church some ten miles dietant from my homa, 
After the ceremony I returned to my post by my 
father’s bed, my husband to the inn in the village 
whore ho was staying 

“A week later my father, without seeming to 
grow perceptibly worse, died quietly, calling down 
lessings on my head with his last breath, 








“I was wild with grief, and sent for Ralph, 

who came and did all he could to console me. 

But on the arrival of my uncle Lachlan he left 

and returned to the village, declining to be present 

as a mourner at the funeral, and sdjuring me to 
our secret from my relative.. 

“I obeyed him, yet was ata loss to understand 
why he wished thie ; later on E understood. My 
uncle had no children, and could leave his for- 
tune to whom he wished. ; 

“Ralph naturally thought I was the most 
likely person to inherit is, and thus his wish for 


** After the funeral was over my aunt and uncle 
went back to Loch Morond, They wanted me to 
accompany them, but I declined to do so, on the 
score of not wishing to leave my home, #0 they 
let me stay. 

“ As my old nurse came to take up her abode 
with me I let her inte my secret, as Ralph came 
also to live with us at Glencot, and for a while all 
went well. 

** Then nurse died suddenly, and a fever of un- 
rest seemed to possess my husband. He decided 
upon going abroad, and dictated a leiter for me 
te send to uncle, saying that I wae going to travel 
with friends. 

“T wrote as he wished, and we eet off, visited 
Paris, Vienna, Naples, Monaco, Mentone, Baden- 
Baden, ond finally Monte Carlo, 

* There I began to find out the true character 
of the man I had wedded. For some time I had 
been puzzled to know where he got his money, 
as we lived in father an extravagant style, and 
there I found out that he was an inveterate 
gsmbler, aud, what was wore, a blackleg. 

“T will not touch on the shame and apguish I 
endured when I made thie discovery, but the love 
I bore him seemed to fade away, to die in my 
heart, leaving nothing eave qufeeling of contempt 
and dislike. [I think he noticed a change in me, 
for I honestly believe he loved me as well as such 
a man could love, and it seemed to make him 
desperate. ‘ 

“He lavished costly presents on me, took me 
to every place of amusement, but ail to no good ; 
I atill remained cold and indifferent. Heaven 
only kaows how matters would have ended be: 
tween us; but one night, when he had lef: me to 
go to the gaming saloon, he did not return, and 
the next morning I heard he had been arrested on 
a charge of forgery. The charge was proved. 

* He was cent to the Travaux Forcée for ten 
years, and J, wild with despair and shame, fled as 
swiftly as Fcould to England. There I was in 
danger of starving: the little stock of money I 
had was soon exhausted. 

**] would not apply to my uncle, for we Bevis's 
are a proud family, and I could not tell him 
of my shameful mi I think I should 
have died but for the help of a lady who had been 
governess at the school to which my aunt sent 
me, 

“She gave me a letter of Introduction to Lady 
Brabazon, who, rpc a companion in s hurry, 
took me without asking any questions. Near! 
all the rest of my yo Ban #. I think 

ou know, and this will explain all that may 
tlh appeared singular in my conduct. 

"Tull this aiternoon I never dreamt that it 
was possible for me to love again, deeply, de- 
votedly, with my whole soul. NowI am wiser, 
and Iam going to put temptation from ms, 
and leave thie place. 

“Do not think me unkind; this step is 
necessary, for to-night I discovered my wretched 
husband watching this house. His term of 
imprisonment has expired; he has got some 
ww, OE Heaven only knows how, and he vows 
that he still adores me, and will force me to 
live with him. Need I tell you how my whole 
oo revolta Be eng ded vende heer not. I 

ok you WwW, per ought not to 

write tt how very dear you are to me, how 

ously dear, and you will understand how 

rd it was for me to appear cold and unlov- 
ing to you, % 

“TI must become a fugitive again to escaps 
him, and keep to a sort of freedom 
from that slavery which I feel now would kil! 
me. Forgive me for the pain I have moet un- 
wittingly caused you. Believe me, if I could 


* 


| a faint ray of light ; 








bear all the burden of our common sorrow [ 
would. That is not possible; butl pray Heaven 
to give you happiauas in the future, the love 
of atrve, good woman, who will bring peace 
and content to your heart and home. Gond- 
bye | “Avrora Brvis.” 


Mize Bevis seals her letter, turns down the 
gas, and throws the window wide o Tae 
cool air rushes In and beats on her hot brow, 
cooling the throbbing at her temples. 

Day is just . Away to the East is 
sun is to burst 
through the bank of heavy clouds that veil his 
ruddy disc. She knows she haz not much time 
to lose. She must leave the house before its in- 
mates are astir, 

She gathers up a few trinkets and nick-nacks, 
presente from the Davenports, a drees or two, 
a few other necesearies, pute on & warm mantis, 
ties a thick veil over her bonnet, and, picking up 
the bag, creeps softly downstairs, 

All is aflent. She gently unbara the door and 
steps out, closing it after her. Oce cautious 
glance she throws around, and then hurries 
awiftly on through the wood towards the station, 
which is more than a mile from Cliff's End. 

Breathless she arrives there, just in time, The 
strain dashes up, she enters an empty carriage, 
sits down at the further end, aud breathes a 
silent thankegiving that she is free. The traia 
begins to move, it goes faster—faster. 

She is safe! Yet, no; a man is running along 
the platform at full apeed; he catches at the 
door handle, wrenches it open, and springs in, 

With a ehudder of horror she sees it is Ralph 
Seabright. 

“Sol Trying to escape me, eh?” he says, 
lookiag at her with — in his eyes, ‘I re- 
solved you shouldn't, eo I determined to watch 
the t Hardly thought you'd be so early 
though.” 

He speaks in a low tone, yet the wretched 
woman at his side hears every word distinctly, 
above the clatter and din of the swiftly rushing 
train. 

"Is there no place in the world for me safe 
from you! ShallI never escape you, never be 
free?” she moans, 


(Continued on page 332.) 








A PLAIN GIRL. 


—30i— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


For awhole month J saw nothing of my father, 
thongh I looked for Tom Kelly esgerly every 
time I passed the gates—auch as they were—but 
inatead of him we happened to see a great deal 
of another person or persona—Mr, Jervis, Mrs. 
E:aus and Captain Karslake. 

Mrs. Evans was continually asking us over, or 
coming over to see us on some flimsy pretext or 
other, and she generally seized upon Jane, Mr. 
Jervis on Maggie, and Captain Karslake of course 
fell to my share. Jt really seemed quite of course, 
and I did not object so much as you might 


ne. 
imrfined him. Even to myself I would nob admit 
more than that; but my father, for ali his 
goggles, had very sharp sight, andl now know 
had said that evening in the 
churchyard was true, ‘ 
Captain Karslake more than liked me, that 
was very plain, and my heart swelled with feel- 
that were not altogether untinged with 
umph, as I thought of the visit we had paid at 
the Maxwells and hie abhorrence of me, T.uly in 
geome casee—to quote grandmamma—there was 
nothing like ning with a little aversion, or, 
Indeed, for the matter of that, a good deal. 
Thad always been the least prejudiced of the 
two then. In my secret heart I had never dis- 
liked him really, but I was angry and numilia- 
ated at bi ge me. Now if I liked I could 
turn the {Ules on him, bub would I? Besides, 
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when be knew all my family history was iv likeiy 
that he would think of me as a possible wife? 

I took care to avoid solitary téte-2-tétes, from a 
strange reluctance to hear what I knew was 
coming. 

I never strayed away beyond earshot, nor lin- 
gered behind my cousins, never gave him any 
opening for asking a question that I knew was 
trembling on his lips ; for I knew equally well 
that I would have to tell hice all then and there 
——put that terrible test before him, and I did not 
believe that he would stand it, 

The autumn was far advanced. The yellow 
leaves now carpeted the roads and lanes, the 
woods were looking bare, the akies dull and laden 
with many heavy, leaden-looking clouds, 

No more flowers or fruit er ay yo were to 
be had from the garden, We limited our 
sales now to milk and eggs and fowls and butter, 
and were doing well. 

I hated staying in the house, even in wet 
weather, and for two wy we! wet daye I had not 
put my nose outside the door excepting across to 
the dairy. On the third afternoon it looked 
lighter, 

There was certainly a sea under foot, but the 
rain was a mere drizzle, and so I gallantly volun- 
teered to go down to the post, and put ona pair 
of — shoes, an old bat, and a thick shawl, 
and tried to-rouse up to accompany me ; 
but Maggie, who was half buried in a very com- 
fortable chair, over an excellent fire, with a 
novel in her lap, refused to do anything of the 
sort, and looked upon the notion as akifi to mad- 


ness, 

“Go cut!” Why, it’s pouring cats ond dogs, 
Can't you stay at home like a reasonable 
being $ You will be drowned. The letters can 
wait. One would think you had on uneasy 
conscience, Nellie. I never knew such a restless 
girl as you are. You never can sit still and enjoy 
yourself like me,” 

“ One must have some exercise,” 

“ And were you not churning all morniog 1” 
| “That's nob what I call exercise, Welt, 
good-bye, I’m off. I’m not sugar or salt, so you 
may expect me back to tea.” 

I went out. I faced the rain. It was nothing, 
My thick grey shaw] shook it «ff, and my old 
black felt bab had often been out in worse, I 
enjoyed the light drizz'e falling on my face, I 
had no umbrella, I posted the letters and re- 
ceived two instead, and a newspaper. 

One of the letters was for me from Rosie 
Maxwell—sheets of writing in a gigantic hand. 
I opened it on my way home, and began to read 
it as I walked along. 

Rosie was going to be married, and of courre 
the object of her affections was everything that 
was perfect—physically and mentally. She was 
the happiest girl in CG-reat Britain ! 

Of course I would be bridesmaid, That was 
understood, Lily Norton had come home— Lily 
Flint now—and people said that she and Mr. 
Fiint did not hit it off at all. He had not come 
with her, and she, though actually dressed like 
® dream, was looking as sour as an unripe goose- 
berry. I had got this far, when I heard the 
‘clip, clop, clip, clop,” of a horse’s hoofs trot- 
ting along the wet road behind me, and pre- 
sently the head and neck of Captain Karelake’s 
brown hunter were on my right haud. 

“ Mise Dennis!” sald its rider, pulling up, ‘‘ I 
could not believe my eyes. What a day for you 
to be oub!”* 

“Not nearly so bad as it looks, Have you 
been hunting ?” 

“No, there could be no hunting with the 
country in such a state, unless we took the field 
in boats,” dismoun. og as he spoke and walking 
beside me, 

“Then, what a day for a ride!” I remarked, 
looking at his horse all in a lather, his own coat 
with the collar turned up about bis ears !—bis 
appearance warranting the notion that he had 
been riding far.and fast. 

“ Tcould not stand beivg indoors any longer— 
and—I—I—was wondering if you es all 
think me mad if I had dropped in to afternoon 
tea, One ps0 rather sick of bearing of nothing 
but shop after being boxed up for three days— 








pc dptter » ladies’ society would be an agree- 


I muttered “ OF course to corie up we would 
be charmed,”” but I was certain, all the same, 
that Maggie and Jane would be found at a dis- 
advantage, In their very worst old frocks, and 
that the tea would be more homely than elegant. 

“I wonder you are not apologising for the 
way it rains in your country, Mi ennis, I 
eg would have believed it if I had not seen 
i,”” 


. 

“To's nob worse than of Scotland,” I 
replied, “and, talking of Scotland, I've a letter 
in my hand from Rosie Maxwell.” 
ae and what's the best news with 

r?” 

“She is going to be married to a Mr. Mac- 
kenzie from Perth—a man with quantities of 
money—very good family.” 

** You don’t say so,” he replied, in a tone that 
gave me to understand that he was astonished 
at Mr. Mackenzie’s taste. 

"Yes, ab least she says so, which is more to” 
the purpose, She also says,’ opening my letter 
once more, and rattling it in a manner that 
excited the nerves of the old brown horse, 
“that—oh ! let me see—somethiag that will in- 
terest you. Lily Norton—I mean Fiint—is at 
home ({ read), Mr, Flint hae not accompanied 
her, and we hear is not at all enthusiastic about 
the fair Lily, Doubtless he has found her out 
already ; she looks very cross, but dresses quire 
exquisitely. I mean to find out who makes her 
gowns, with an eye to my own trousseau.” 

“Then if she’s going to give you a list of her 
frocks spare me,” eaid my companion, pubting up 
s& dogskin hand in en appealing manner, and 
nearly extinguishing my eye with his whip. 
“T’ve got something to say to you, Mise 
Dennis.’ 


Now it wae coming, 

_ “You remember those theatricila at Glen- 
an and the fuss there was about the wed- 
in 

"Yes, bub I told you-—"” 

“Just hear me for one second. I~I don’t 
know how to say it, bat—will you marry me in 
earnest ?” 

“This is a joke, of course,” I said, to gain 
time, for I knew perfectly well that it was 
not, 

"No; I never was more serious in my life.” 

* You forget that you said, once upon a time, 
that I wae an awful gir) ; that if I wae the only 
girl in the world you would not marry me!” 

"Very likely I did, but you know as well as I 
do that I changed my mind long ago, and you 
are the only girl in the world I wish to marry, 
Come, give me an answer, and don’t trifle with 
me,” 

* ag have a very odd way of—of speaking,” 


« Still you know what I mean. Is it to be yes 
or no?” 


For a moment, for fully twenty heart beats, 
he said nothing. I saw that he was drawing the 
horee’s reins towards him. Was it possible 
eas he was going to ride away without another 
word? 

*“ Stop a moment, Captain Karslake, and listen 
to what I have to say,” I said, very anxfously, 

"I know what you are going to tell me, there 
is some other fellow. You hinted as much before, 
the day I drove you home from the sports, I 
was a fool to have persevered, but I did think 
that you were beginning to like me well enough ; 
and you must have seen long ago, like all the 
world, how it has been with me. This is the 
second time a woman has deceived me—and the 
last. I thought you, at any rate, were a girl of 
honour ; that after your refusing to marry for 
money, and descending to poverty in preference, 
1 could believe in you ; that you accepted my 
society and seemed to like it has led me to build 
up hopes that you have just had the pleasure of 
shattering. I’m sure you despise me in your 
heart, that you are laughing at me iv your sleeve, 
To think that in a year after my experience of 
Mies Norton that next I should lay myself open 
to receiving something of the same from yourself, 


for you knew that I liked you—do not deny 
that 1" 


During this torrent of words we had been 
standing face to face in the road—I looking 
blankly up into his angry, handsome face, tryiog 
in vain to divert the storm, to get one word in ; 
but no, he was resolved to eay ail, and let me 
have no opening. 

“You are quite wrong,” I began at last; 
“everything you have imagined aboub me is 
wrong. There is no one else I care for—that was 
not the reason ; and if I had only myself to think 
of I would marry you to-morrow. No—no, I 
don’t mean quite that, but I do like you very 
much—better than anyone—it is only right that 
you should know that; but ‘6 is no use, you 
mu:t forget me and I you,” and here I broke 
down, and, covering my face wich my hands, 
began to cry, which was the last thing I would 
have wished to da, » 

* Of course, whén you have said so much you 
will give me the reason, Nellie— Mies Dennis?” 

“There is the reason,” I said, lifting up my 
face and rpesking in gasps; “‘I am nod Miss 
Dennis at alli—I am Miss Deane, I never waz 
told of this till I came here, and there is some- 
thing far worse, something dreadful to be told 
besides,” and I paused. 

‘*T know all that. You are the daughter of 
Philip Deane—we need say no more,” 

“ How long have you been aware of this?” 

**Oh! a long, long time, I knew it in 
London. He is dead this mavy years, and whew 
you are my wife it is no matter whose daughter 
you were.” 

“Do you mean that that makes no difference, 
that you would wish to marry me all the same ?" 
I asked, bluntly. 

‘Yes, of course,” 

“But think of what all your relations would 
say!” 

“Their opinion would nob ioflaence me one 
way or the other--I am independent, Besides 
this, they will never know, except my mother, I 
shall tell her.” 

“Your brother officers?” 

“Toey won't know anything about It. They 
have no idea that Mies Deane is anyone but Mies 
Dennis.” ‘ 

“Why, really and truly, do you wish to marry 
me?” 

" Because I love you. Is not that a sufficiently 
good reason ¢” 

“T bring you a blackened name.” 

“ You will change it for mine.” 

“Some day when you get tired of me you will 


sorry, 

‘* Nellie |} I don’t think I deserve that.” 

“No, you don’t,” I answer, quickly; ‘'and {| 
am an odious girl for saying it to you who are 
too good to me, But listen, Supposing thad | 
said yes, you must promise never—never in 
rg to come to-—-to bring up, as they call it, 
this hateful eubject ; nor to twit me, should we 
‘quarrel, with the fact—and ft was a fact-—that 
my father very nearly suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law, and was transported for life,” 

“Your askiug me to make such a promiee 
shows me that you have formed an exceedingly 
low estimate of my character, Miss Dennis,” he 
said, very stiffly ; “and ——” 

* And don’t be angry with me,” I interrupted, 
impetuously. ‘If you knew the fearful load iv 
is to carry, that disgrace, you would pity me in- 
stead; and—and,” blushing, “since you don’t miod 
you may call me Neille.”’ 

“That means that you say yee,” he said, 
seizing my hand, and finding it no easy matter te 
hold the horse at therame time. The horae also 
did not at all approve of this loitering on the road 
this damp afternoon, avd who, I am sure, was 
longing to be careering towards hia nice warm 
stable. 

* Yes,” I repeated, in a whisper. 

“Then I may speak to your uncle to-mor- 
row t” 

"Poor uncle! I am sure he will thiak I am a 
very lucky girl.” 

* Not he, it is [ who have all the luck. What 
will they do without you, Nellie?’ siill holding 
my band. 








“IT wish you would Jet my hand go,” I ex- 
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claimed ; “ here are some people coming with a 
turf-cart ; what will they thick }” wrenching f& 
way, 

" T suppose that’s the way you went on with 
Bellamy,” he said, and I could hear by the tone 
of his voice that he wae rather affrouted. 

“Not exactly. Do you suppose_I allowed him 
to hold my hand at all, much less for five 
minutes ?”’ 

‘At any rate he kissed you I suppose,” 

“ He did once,’ I answered, now a deep ecarlet. 

I-—I, and tears atarted to my eyes, ‘I shall 
never forget iv. 

‘*Nor he either,’ said my companion, with a 
meer. 

"You are angry with me,” I said, with re- 
sovered composure, “It strikes me that we are 
quarrelling already, If it comea to talking of 
Mr. Bellamy, how about Miss Norton} You 
were in love with her. Now, on my part, I have 
never been ia love with anyone,” and then I 
added the word “ before.” 

‘It wae well you put in that, Nell, and it’s 
true that [ made a fool of myself wich Miss 
Norton ; but now that ycu belong to me, I feel 
the most ungovernable fury, when I think of your 
being once engaged to Bellamy. It’s an idiotic 
idea— it is all over ; but it shows you how fond 
I am of you, when Iam so jealous of the past, 
and of that one kise, I hope you are notgoing to let 
me be behind him in that reapect,” and he stopped 
and looked at me significantly. 

“ Not here, in the middle of the road,” I cried, 
backing towards the hedge, 

‘Why not! One piace is the same as another,” 
and, stooping hia head, he kissed me, and what 
is more, a gir! who was picking stones off an 
adjoluing field saw him, and stood and stared, 
and stared, as indeed well she might. This 
orthodox manver of sealing our betrothal took 
place under a big ach tree that bent over the 
bauk. 

As we stood there for a moment a kind of 
ehiver went through its branches, and a sudden 
listle shower fell from its scanty leaves upon our 
upturned faces—noo a good omen, ii omens go 
for anything, 

‘You will tell me what you were doing mas- 
querading in the market-place ; now, Nellie, won't 
you!” 

‘Yes, that is no creat secret at all, and aa vou 
are to be one of the family you shall hear it,” I 
said. ‘ You know the Bourkes are shockingly 
poor |” spreading out my hands. 

Yes, | suppose they are vot well off.” 

“Much lesa than wel! off. Aunt Julia does 
nob know how poor we are, /She is an invalid, 
aud has a nice suite of roomp’and a maid, and we 
manage so that she nevep’feels the pinch; but 
the gicla, and poor unci6é—no rents, huge mort- 
gages, hardly any ready money |” 

* And how on earth do you live?” 

"You know the garden is good, We work in 
it, jabour in It, and send off every week a cart 
full of flowers and vegetables, such as you have 
seen, alao honey from the bees, and butter, which 
we make acd churn,” 

‘You—-nobt you, yourself?” he asked, aghast. 

“J, myaelf, I've a nice cool hand for butter,” 
I added, with a laugh, holding it out. I had no 
gloves on, 

“You've @ very pretty one, at any rate,” 
taking hold of it at once, “and as it belongs to 
menow, I won’t have it spoiled any longer by 
making butter.” 

" Ob, yes, you will! We could not afford to 
Jo without that item, and my butter fetches more 
than Biddy'’s.” 

* And who is she?” 

“Our maid-of-all-work, our market woman. 
She takes in the cart once a week and brings us 








back a packetful of money—~money to keep the 
house going, you see. And that day I took her 
place; she had sprained her ankle, and could not 
stir, and the cart was all. packed and ready, 
and we could not afford to lose it—so, as my 
cousins were well-known, I dressed myself up 


ind wen) with it, just for once, and did not do 
badls " 
‘L don’t know what they will all say when they 


hear that am going to carry you off, I feela 


wretch, as far as they are concerned ; but all the 
same, charity begins at home!” 
re I’ve something to ask you, Captain Kara- 

e,” 

“George, you mean. My name is George, as 
you may not know, for all the fellows call me 
Jack for some unknown reason.” 

“ Well, then, George, when I am one of the 
ladies of the 29th—-dear me, how funny it will 
seem! I never will know, or see, or meet, or 
let him see me—I mean to be plain—Cvlonel 
Kant.” 

“Why?” 

“T cannot give you the reason ; but I have a 

one, and I know you won't mind, for you 
don’t like him.” 

“ Who told you that, Miss sharp eyes?” 

“ My sharp eyes, as you call them.” 

“ Well, we will eee how it can be done, He 
certainly is not a man that I at all care about my 
wife knowing,” speaking as if he already bad one, 
"He is not by any means a desirable acquaint- 
ance for ladies—~young tadies—or pretty young 
married ladies—~so we won't invite him to dinner, 
Nallie,” he added, with as laugh. 

“ By-the-way, am I—now, no joking or non- 
sense—am I what you would cail pretty, very 
pre tty ? ” 4 

“No jokes or nonsense, I never saw anyone as 
pretty, nor as vain.” 

“Veia! Ivain! How can you say so! Look 
at my clothes ; look at my hat!” pulling it off, 
as Tepoke, ‘ Would any vain girl be seen in 
such 3 thing?” 

* You don’t require dress; you look just as 
weil in that old shawl and hat as in any of your 
grand London frocks. And, by-the-way, Nellie,” 
pausing—we were outside the gate now-~“ what 

your grandmother say to this?” 

“She will say we concocted it long ago in 
London, and that that was the real reason.that I 
ran away,” I answered, promptly, 

** But it wasn’t, was it?” rather eagerly, 

“No, certainly not. I wonder who is vain 
now? By-the-way, George, I have something 
nice to tell you,” 1 said, as I suddenly thought 
of my father’s information respecting grand- 
mamma’s money, ‘' You would not think it to 
look et me, I am sure, but I am an heiress |” and 
I dropped a neat curtsey ' 

“What?” 

“Ytis quite true. Ali grandmamma’s money 
must come to me some day, and I believe it is a 
good deal ; and I have something elee to tell 

ou,” I added, more gravely. “I have not said 

alf what I feel to you, for—for ashing me to be 
your wife, when you belleve me to be the 
daughter of a——" I could not bring out 
“ murderer,” it stuck fast in my throat; so I 
paused, and then added, “ crimiual.” How few 
would stand such a test ! 

“ Any man that really cares fora girl marries 
her for herself, Besides, it’s not hereditary, like 
madness—though, no doubt, the act was com- 
mitted In a moment of madness.” 

“Tl bave reason to believe that it was not com- 
mitted by him atall. If I did not believe this 
honeatly and truly in my heart, [ would never 
dare to be your wife, At present all I can give 
ee is empty words ; but I hope to live to see my 
father cleared yet.” 

George said nothing. I knew that he did rot 
want to damp my feelings ; but he looked upon 
my declaration ag a girl's idea, that would never 
bear the light of common aens’;>-much less a legal 
examination. 

“Thope what you say may come: true,” he 
said, at last. “And now, Nellie,” looking at his 
watch, ‘it’s five o’clock. Where is your hospi- 
tality? Are you not going to ask me up to 
tea t”” 

“No, not this evening.” 

“Why not, pray ?—and especially why not this 
evening 1” 

“T shonid like to tell them first.” 

**T can do that for you with pleasure; only 
maybe they will throw the knives at me." 

"Come to-morrow,” seid I, turning away, 
opening the gate, and entering the avenue. 

For al! answer my intended husband mounted 
bis now most impatient hors», and was about to 





{ gallop away, Incleed, he did go alittle distance, 





the horse progressing- in: bounds and plunges. 
George rode well; it was no to him, 
apparently, if the animal stood on ite , 

On second thoughts he came back and pulled 
up outeide—lI inside the gate. 

“I think, Nellie,” he said, trying to speak 
calmly, “that you might have—I won't say asked 
me up to tea—but, cousidering ell things, said 

-bye to me. If you really cared two straws 
or me, or a millionth part of what I cared for 
you, you would never go in without a word—ths 
pi’ an’ we were epgeged—and alam the gate io 
my i” 
wae not merely angry. No, he was 
not angry at all-——he was hurt, I looked up into 
his nice, troubled dark eyes through the gate, 
and was peuitent and sorry. 

‘I will say good-bye to you, then,” I cried, 
pushing back the gate, and running out; ‘‘only 

am afrald that horse will trample on me.” 

I looked up and down the road, and then held 
up my cheek, mn 

“Here,” he said, “stagd on my stirrup,” 
andI did, How the horse reared up at this ex- 
tracrdiuary proceeding! And no wonder, But 
George held me tight with one arm, imprinting 
a hasty kiss upon my lips, and let me gently down, 

Then I waved him.a adieu, and ran in and 
locked the gate, I looked back at the first turn 
of the avenue, and eaw that he was still there, 
watching mo atill! 





CHAPTER XKY. 


Tr was just as well that I had not invited my 
flanece home with me to partake of our frugal 
meal ; he would have found my cousins sitting 
over the fire with terribly touzled halr and crim- 
son faces ; a brown teapot on the hob, and a loaf 
of bread and « juak of salt butter on the table, 
along with a very mixed set of cups and saucers. 

We could not afford to use our best {fn common 
ner could we afford to est the fresh butter our- 
selves ; we kept that eacirely for the market and 
Biddy’s customers. 

“What ages you have been!" said Janie, 
looking up as I-entered, and stretching her arms 
over her head, and yawniog, ‘‘ What in the 
world kept you?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ages,” I re- 
plied, not liking to plunge into my news at 
once. ‘I’ve only heen an hour.” 

“ You must have crawled home, Any letters 
any news?” said Janie, sitting up and sur- 
veying me. ! 

“Yes, both,” holding out a letter to Maggie. 

“Oh | from Mary,” opening it and running 
her eye over it. “ Nothing but about the weather. 
And your news, Nellie? Tske off your hat, and 
do ait down comfortably,” making room as she 
sone beside the fire. “‘ You muet have met some 
0. eee Lae 

“ I did,” I replied, turning away and taking off 
ad damp hatandshawl. “i met Captain Kars- 

2, ” 


“Oh!” ejaculated Jane, ‘‘ Well, and what 
was his news! Come, it’s something out of the 
common, Don’t stand there with your back to 
ue, Nellie, but tell us what it is. They are not 
going away, are they?” she added, rather 
anxiously. 

"Not the short and the long of it is,” I said, 
now facing them boldly, “ that Captain Karslake 
has asked me to marry him! I suppose I may 
call that news?” 

“ What!” ejaculated Jaue, half rising. 

“T always knew he was frightfully taken with 
you, Nell,” said Maggie, after a moment’s pause, 
“and I am delighted {| Of course, you sald yes!” 

I merely nodded my head. 

“Y think you are an wuneommonly lucky 
girl,” said Janie, “and he shows his good taste ; 
but does he know?” lowering her voice to a mys- 
terious whisper. 

*« Yes, he knows all abovt it.” 

“ You told him?” ina bigh key of astonish- 
ment. 

" He heard it ages ago, before he ever cams 
here—before I knew ib myself!” 

“And It mekes no differexce? Well, he must 
be iu love with you; I wish anyone was as much 
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in love with me; bud then you are so sweetly 
pretty, and I’m nob.” 

“ But what shall we do when Nellie “ogee 
How are we to get on without her?” broke in 


M 

i You will have Mary,” I satd, consolingly. 

“ Mary t’” in a tons of contempt, “' of course is 
our own sister, but asa help in the house, and 
with our waysand gpeans, is of no more use than 
one of those flower vases! Your little finger is 
worth more than the whole of Mary's body. 
Patting it practically, N —— yor a ain 
—« great uniary loss!” aggie, 
coming Sal Biuing me. “But I am very 
gisd, for your sake ; this is no life for you—you 
are lost here.” 


“Tal knew we would not keep her,” said |» 
> Jane, calmly, She is so pretty,” shaking her 


head as abe at me; “ but [ must say it is 
a blow—now you will be nothing more to us. He 
will be comin; oes eer your time, and | 
then you will be married go away quite out 
of our lives; and we have been eo happy to- 
gether |" away atear. ‘I can scarcely 
believe it’s only five months efnce that day you 
gave me such « start by walking into the draw- 
ing-toom bag in hand.” 

“Tm not married yet—cheer up!” I said, 
stooping down for the teapot, and preparing to | 
make tea for my two relatives, whom my news 
had so ng that they were apparently 
utterly incapable of taking any steps in that 
direction themselves. ‘And when I am, you 
shall both come and stay with me.” 

“ Yes, that will be something to look forward 
to,” said Jane; in a more cheerful tone. “We 
can always do that.” 

“ag arse it will come off soon?” said 
Maggie, wing up to the tea-table. “The 
sooner the better, if you atk my advice,’’ 

“In case he may change his mind?” I asked, 
dn s voice of indignant interrogstion. 

‘. “No, not that, but his people might gat round 

im,” 

“If they did, he wouldn’t be a loss ; anyway, 
i mean to plead for a long day—‘a long day, 
gour honour ’~—like the man in the trial.” 

“ And Judge Norbury. cut a joke at his ex- 
peuse, and said, ‘I'll give you till to-morrow, 
that’s the 21st of June—the longest day in the 
year.’ Wasn't he an old brute }” 

“I wonder what your grandmother wil! say ?” 
aaid Jane, as she stirred her tea very slowly. 

“Nothing ; she bas washed her hands of me 
ong ago 1” 

‘You will write though, of course? It's as 
well to try and keep in with her. You will be 
making a good match, and one ten times more 
suitable than the other ; and after all, it’s only 
9 stamp!” in a sudden burst of extravagance, 

“Yes, Tsuppose I ought to write, but there 
is no hurry yet.” 

“What will you do for a trousseau?” said 
Moggie, as if suddenly atung by some unhappy 
thought. “You have no money—you lent us 
every fraction. You have only one decent gown 
tor Sunday or Monday.” 

“Timeenough to think of that yet,” I said, 
seriously, 

“Oh! if your granny would only relent, and 
send you the other!” 

** She might !” said Jane, interrogatively. 

“ Pigs might fly on a windy day,” I anewered, 
cudely, now rising and shaking the crumbs from 
cay lap. 

“You don’t look halfas much pleased as you 
ought to,” said Jane, in an aggrieved tone, 
“Such a handsome.man:as Captain Karslake is 
too—rich, and very nice, and frightfully in love 
with you, who have nothing on earth but your 
pretty face! I don’t believe you care a fig 
about him! You arenot half as rauch elated as 
the evening you came home after the great 
pray of business you did marketing—now are 
you ” 

_ © Do you expect me to be singing and danc- 
ing?” T ask sarcastically. “If don’t mind 
telling you one thing though, and that is, that I 
am 80 happy I ean scarcely realise that I am 
Nellie Dennie, Will thet please you 1” 








“ What did he say ?’ 
“T shan’s tell you,” 





“ And where did he propose }” 

“In the middle of the road. How many 
i questions?” R 

oly one?” said Maggie, wi & grin. 
" This» is the last, but not Teast, Tell me, 
Nellie, did he kiss you!” 

Hereupon I became scarlet; at which my 
cousins laughed, and then I-got very angry and 
placing my fingers in my ears, told them a piece 
ow mind, at which I could see they laughed 


‘ 
Then came and took me round the 
waist, and ‘or rather shouted,—- 
“Well, never mind, then; she shan’) ba 
paw Come @lopg upstaive, and we will bell 
mother, 


Aunt Jalia was astounded ; but when’ she 
had quite got over the first shock, and become 
eet accustomed to the idea, Was 


Not that she bad ever seen her future nephew- 
in-law, excepting by a bird's-eye view from the 
upper window as ha Walked towards the garden, 
bun she had had bis painted In glowing 
colours by her two Benghien 

“And you tell me, dear,” she said, when we 


| meee “that he is going to marry you, know- 


“Yes, Aunt Jalia ; and I-would never have said 
es-—not accepted his generosity—-ouly that I 
good reason for believing that my father was 
innocent, and that our name will be cleared some 


‘Ah! my poor Nellie! You young girls are 
80 sanguine, but time soon grinds all hopes of 
that kind out of an old woman like me. Twenty 
years ago it happened this very ‘anuary—twenty 
year ph in and no light yet.” 

“Before another year goes over our heads 

ople will no longer say that Phillip Deane 
re the brand of Cain. I am sure of it, Aunt 
Julia,” -I said, with more emphasis than was 


prudent, 

“Why?” catching my hand suddenly, ‘ Do 
you know anything }—have you found out any- 
thing? Ob, tell me--speak !” 

‘tT have my own ideas,” I returned, more cau- 
tiouely. 

“Tt ! Oh, if that’s all, everyone has plenty 
of them. What would be more useful, Nellie, 
would be proofs-—ay, even‘one proof, that he was 
innocent ; but we might just as well expect the 
moon to fall,” she said, relapsing among the 
pillows, with a sigh, 

I thought of the coat, the pocket-book, and the 
little tell-tale tobaecce-pouch with a quick thrill 
of triumph ; but I was silent, I dared not ssy 
more now. 

My engagement to George Karslake entirely 
for a time put all my other theughts out of my 


I was two people, I said to myself, at one time 
—entirely and utterly en in the one idea 
of bringing Kant to justice—a strange, uncompro- 
mising, persevering creature, not whe least like 
the every-day Nellie Dennis; absorbed, when 
‘alone, in the contemplation of one afm, ready to 
risk everything to reach that ailm—ready to bar- 
ter youth, love, time, money (if I had it)—yes, 
evn if it came to the push, I was ready to risk 
my life, too, 7 ; 

A dull, fierce determination to drag the real cu!- 
prit to light filled my mind with a force that was 
quite novel to my usual rather volatile and luisser 
aller character, 

Bat just for the few weeks of my engagement 
I cast caré and what I considered my “‘ mission ” 
behind me, and gave myself up to the happiness 
of the moment, 

I was very happy, and I may say it here, very 
fond of George, and, indeed, had every reason to 
be so, 


He came oe to Be Castle every day his 
uty permitted, riding, walking, or ving, 
“always looking so nice, and such a creditable 
young man to be seen about the place.” I quote 
Maggie. 

He brought me flowers (hot-house), a lovely 
ring, books, and all manner of nice presente ; 
kept ue going in ¢, drove us constantly about 
in the charming T-cart and pair of cobs ; and I, 
who had not a sixpence wherewith to bless my- 





s2lf for so long, felt how very delightful it was to 
be going to marry a man to whom sixpences were 
no object, How different to the last time I was 
eugaged | 

The cases werd reversed. I domineered over 
George when I discovered my power, 

He was ry fig glad and thankful to accept 
any crumbs in the shape of emiiles and words thar 
I threw him, 

He, it was plain to perceive, looked upon me 
aaa being that belonged to a sphere morally far 
above his own, and that I was, to say’the least of 
it, the fairest, purest, and most perfect of my 
sex. 

I was not that, but I must ssy that we were 
well brought-up girls, and extraordinarily inno- 
cent, and I may add the old word, maidenly for 
our years, aud for the times we lived in. 

T think saw this, and appreciated it. 
He was very nice and quite brotherly to the girls, 
affected not to notice our straits in the house- 
keeping line, or laughed with us, and put us all 
at our ease. 

His prevents of game, bis magsificent baskets 
of hot-house fruit for auntie, were a kind of 
* out-door relief” that.came in very nicely. 

Unele liked him, though very much afraid of 
him at first, as your shy, broken-down, huuwili- 
ated gentleman shuns well-to-do prosperous 
atrangerr, 

Bat George was soon no stranger, and he was 
agentieman, He talked uncle into going out 
shooting with him—uncle, who in his best day 
had been the shot par excellence in that part of 
the country, aud once more his foot was on his 
native bog. 

He became quite another man, and the being a 
little shaken out of himself did him good. 

George paid various visits to auntie, and soon 
waa established in her good graces. He had such 
a nice voice, she said, and nice quiet manners, 
and was quite her beau idew/, all the same, of 
soldier. 

They got on famously. He was amazed at the 
luxury of her rooms, he imparted to me ia con- 
fidence. Persian carpets, velvet curtains, lovely 
little * bits ” in oiland water colours, quantities of 
nick-nacks, and books, &c. 

"Poor Aunt Julia!” Isaid. She thinks the 
whole of the house is the same. It was all to 
match when she was last downstairs. Sicce then 
everything that would fetch any money has been 
sold, owing to what is called ‘these hard times.’ 
You have no idea how bad they are.” 

Mre. Evans, of course, came over and welcomed 
me az a cousin with effusion, and embraced mea 
and hugged me with the energy of a Cornish 
wrestler, 

(aery: Would she have been so charmed 
with ‘dear Georgie’s choice” had she known as 
much as be did of my antecedents! I trow not, 
as they aay in old plays. * 

He was very anxious that I should ride with 
him, but I had no relish for horse exercise; and 
refused to trust myself on the back of a very 
pretty bay mare that he brought over one morn- 
ing for nry behoof, 

Taki cos that he was disappointed, but I 
could not help that. He ‘was such a good horse- 
man he would have liked me to shine In the 
saddle too ; bat I assured him that a small pony, 
such aa the white one on which I bad once 
travelled, was the only thiog at most I could 
manage, that the mere sight of a horse saddled 
for my own riding gave me a kind of spasm 
and Volant palpitation of the heart, and that [ 
was exceedingly sorry to sea, that he was anxious 
to get rid of me 80 soon. 

This settled the matter, and J ane, whose 
mouth had been watering at the very sight of 4 
elde-saddle, was only too charmed to take my 

lace, 
F She had a habit, a decent remnant of other 
days, and soon both she and George were wildiy 
caresring across the demesne, kindred spirits, 
She rode capitally, had the real Irish element 
for riding. 

T watched then vanish over a high paling 
like two birds on the wiog, and felt very angry 
with myself thas I could not furbish up 
auffisient skill or nerve to ride like my cousin 
Jane, 
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CAPTAIN KARSLAKE DISMOUNTED AND WALKED BESIDE MBE. 


i was a little jealous of her too, She and 
George would have a delightful afternoon to- 
gether, whilst I, like the little pig in the nursery 
rhyme, stayed at home, 

it raust got occur again ; in future we would 
drive, and we did—delightful long drives; 
George and I in front, and the girls bebind, 

Once wo passed “the place,” as I always 
called it in my own mind. I felta kind of 
shudder go through measI glancedat its fiat, 
bleak, biack expanze, 

George quickly interpreted that shudder, but 
he sald nothing. However, I noticed that more 
than once he tock a long, long round to avoid 
that locality. 

He was teaching me to drive, and here he 
found mea really capital pupil. I had strong 
wrists, good hands, a quick eye. 

I soon learnt to drive the cobs, though once I 
let them run away. They did not go far, for 
George pulled them up; and once I very nearly 
carted my cousins out upon a stone heap; but 
everybody must make a beginning. 

As time went on I improved, and could 
actually be trusted to turn in at the avenue 
gates, and to drive alone. I felt exceedingly 
proud of my new accomplishment, 

Grandmamma took no notice of my humble 
little note announcing engagement number two. 

Nothing was heard of her for weeks, but one 
day, to my delighted astonishment, four large 
trunks arrived by the carrier, addressed to me. 

The contents proved to be my late trousseau, 
minus the wedding dress. This was, indeed an 
unexpected event—this was coals of fire with a 
veugeance ! 

What a time we had, looking over all the 
things in Aun® Julia’: room, and what a pleasure 
it waa to her to see me unpack, and unfold, dress 
after dress—such garments for style and fabric 
as she bad not ceen for years—and try them on, 
oy specia) desire—bali dresses, diner dresses, the 
gowns, one more lovely than snother-—all pur- 
chased for Mrs, Bellamy, all to be wora by Mra, 
Karsiake | 





Of course, if Mr, Bellamy’s money had been 
invested in any of these exquisite articles I 
should have sent them promptly back ; but no 
—no, they were all of “the great expense” 
that grandmamma had so feelingly bemoaned. 
They were bought with Dennis, or, more properly 
speaking, Deane money, and I had every right to 
wear them, and I would. 

They all liked me best in white—a lovely 
creamy white-stamped velvet dinner-dress, with 
the skirt very long avd quite plain—the bod 
cut square back and front, and trimmed wit 
nothing in the way of bodice or tucker, but 
simply an edging of pearls sewn on ;/ the sleeves 
to my elbow with a little fall of lace. Toais 
severe style suited me—if I was to believe my 
audience—and it was rather a come down w 
atep out of this regal garment and don my very 
shabby everyday serge. 

I did not greedily begin to wear any of my 
trousseau. Aunt Julia said it would be unlucky; 
so I pet them all carefully away—all my lovely 
lingerie, gloves, handkerchiefs, wraps; but I 
would like to have anticipated matters, and worn 
one or two pretty dresses now, so that I might 
look nice in George’s eyes, 

We were to be married after Christmas. This 
was settled by him and auntie and uncle and the 
girls, I was not to have a long day after all. 
He wished to take his two months’ leave to 
England, as my father had done in his turn. 
There was really nothing to wait for, no consent 
to aek, no trousseau ; and it was to be a very 
quiet wedding. 

I did write to my father and tell bim about 
it, thinking that his consent was a foregone 
conclusion ; and one day I received from London 
the following letter :— 


‘My Deak Nawuie,— 

“Your plece of news did not surprise me 
atall. I knew how it would be long ago, and 
you have oy very hearty consent. 

“ He—this Karslake—is a fine young fellow. 
I know all about him, and you are a lucky girl 





to get such a good husband 
you for yourself alone, and 

your antecedents are under a 

generosity Is not often to be found along 
love nowadays. 

“‘Thope you will make hima good 
good a one as your mother was to 
never give him cause to be less fond of you 
he is now, 

“OF course, he is not aware that I am 

above ground, Be sure you keep that secret. 
am making very little way with the business, 
‘ ticket-of-leave’ is naturally an object of sus- 
picion, and what he says after being convicted 
carries but little weight ; and, moreover, I have 
but little money, The coat and the pocket- 
book are not believed in here ; and I am afraid, 
as you know, to trust the local people, for fear 
it would leak out and he should get wind of it. 

* After all, Nellie, if I fail over here, I shall 
trust to his guilty conscience and to you ; but 
that will not be just yet. Your mind is, of 
course, engrossed with other things at present. 

“T enclose you a couple of ten pound notes 
and two fivers, so thab you may not ob te your 
husband quite empty-handed. I it was 
more,— Your affectionate father.” 

There wae no eignature, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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FatR- HAIRED people are becoming less numer- 
ous than formerly. The ancient Jews were o 
fair-haired race ; now they are, with few excep- 
tions, dark. So it isin a lesser degree with the 
Irish, among whom 150 years ago a dark-haired 
person was almost unknown. 


Some large beetles are as good as circular saws. 
They seize » branch or twig with their deeply- 
toothed jaws, and whirl around and around 
until the twig is sawn off. They have been 
known to saw a twig as large as an ordinary 
walking-stick in this manner. 
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“VIOLA WAS OUT-AND-OUT THE LOVELIEST GIRL THERE!” SaID WILL THORNDALR, 


LORD KINGSLEY’S HEIR. 


—0:— 
CBEAPTER IIL 


WittaM THORNDALE felt distinctly out of 
humour the evening after he had escorted Viola 
and her mother to the Academy. He might not 
be an intellectual man, but he was very sharp 
where his own interests were concerned ; and he 
knew quite well that bis courtship of Viola Orme 
was not progressing, and that Lord Kingsley 
might note the fact, and ask the reason of it, 

“I wish the Marquis had fixed on anyone else,” 
growled his hopeful nephew to himself, quite 
forgetting he had expreseed a desire to marry 
Viola when his uncle broached the subject. ‘‘ Of 
course Viola is a beauty, and many’men will 
envy me; but she’s much too strovg-minded for 
my taste ; I’d rather have a girl not so masterful, 
and I think it’s precious hard I'm not left free to 
please myself, 

‘Of course I see my uncle’s object fast enough; 
he's fond of Viola because she’s like his . 
he'd leave her a fortuneif the law would let him ; 
but as the entail protects my interests, and he 
cannot despoil me for her » he hits on this 
plan of letting her share my property. It’s an 
awful shame, just because I’m not rich enough 
‘0 rub on without help from him for the next 
few years he’s pot the whip hand of me.” 

This hopeful heir had been to one or two of 
the money: lending confraternity before he, as he 
expressed it, knocked under to his urcle; but 
the result was not encouraging. They pointed 
out to him that the Marquis was not much over 
fifty, and might ou apes be expected to live a 
quarter of a century ; and that they were by no 
means sure of repayment even then. iy 
Kingsley was known to be in delicate health ; if 


the died, what was there to hinder the Marquis 
from another wife and ha sons of his 
own } they argued, life life, Mr, 


4 @ was not zo good as his uncle's, and 
hey quite expected the peer to survive him. In 





fach they refused to advance the Honourable 
Willfam a shilling om his expectations ; and there 
was nothing for him but to accept his uncle's 
terms; an early with Viola Orme, a 
handsome allowance, @ eum of money down 
for present liabilities. 


Lady Kingeley smiled when Will joined her 
in the dra -room just before dinner, With 
all his faults she was very fond of him. Such as 
he was she had “ mothered” him for so many 
years that he seemed part and parcel of herself, 
and she was, therefore, blind to many of hiz 
faults. . 

Besides, the Marchioness was a woman of the 
old-fashioned order. She never saw things she 
was not meant to see. In Cadogan-place Will 
was a high-bred gentleman ; a perfect courtier. 
If there were stories of his fastness and his debts 
afloat ~ ay Agee reached her eara. She really 
believed him a nephew to be proud of, and 
thought her husband rather hard on him. 

“Tem so glad you are at home, to-night, Will,” 
she said, gently ; ‘we so seldom get you for an 
evening now !” ; 

“T’d rather be here than anywhere, Aunt 
Jessy !” he said, frankly, and it was quite true. 
The Marchioness’s gentle petting and complete 
faith in him were very soothing to the young 
man’s “There's no piace like home! ” 

“Did you go to the Academy this afte:noon 
with my sister and Viola?” 

“ Yes; but it was an awful crush, and much too 
hot to be pleasant, Viola‘was out-and-out the 
loveliest girl there |” 

“She is charming ; but,” Lady Kingsley heei- 
tated, "sometimes I think my sister has given 
her alraost too much liberty, Viola talke of and 
discusses things I had never even heard of when 
I was a girl.” 

“ She’s a girl of the day,” said Will; “ awfully 
clever, and all that, but a trifle hard.” 

“Oh, Will! what an accusation, and from a 
lover he 

“ Well, she’s hard on me,” he persisted. “ Aunt 
Jessy, it’s not pleasant for me to know that the 





girl I love is pursued by half-a-dozen other men 
to stand by and see Viola flirting with her various 
admirere, I want her to be definitely engaggd 
to me, and the wedding: day fixed.” 

Enter Lord Kingsley, followed by some invited 
guests ; then they went In to dinner, and Will 
felt glad he should not be left téte-d-iéte with his 
unele when the ladies retired. But the turn ihe 
convereation took when the gentlemen were left 
alone did not suit hina much better than the 
téte -t&e would bave done, The guest of the 
evening waa & distinguished Colonist who had nos 
been in England for over twenty yeare, and whose 
talk was solely of the past. He had been ab 
school with Lord Kingsley and both his brothers, 
and referred continually to the bygone days 
when he and his hoso had been boya together. 
Indeed, Will scon fornd himself left almost 
completely out of the conversation, till the sound 
of a strange question made him suddenly look 
u 


* And what bas becoms of Jack’s widow !” 

"Jack's widow!” exclaimed Lord Kingsley; 
“why, Talbot, you must be dreaming ; the poor 
fellow never married; he left the army on account 
of his health, and travelled abroad almost con- 
tinually for the last two years of bis life, My 
father psid his allowance through a banker ; 
there was rome difference between them, though 
I never heard the rights of ib,” 

“The difference was about his wife,” said Mr 
Talbot, speaking as positively as though the 
whole atory were fresh in his mind, “ Poor Jack 
married beneath him, but he had a fair excuse. 
I was at the wedding, and I never saw © sweeter 
face than his bride’s.” 

Wiil’s patience could last no longer, and he 
interposed, 


'*My uncle, as head of the family, would 


surely have known if his brother had married.” 
Talbot stared at the young man in wel!l-bred 

astonishment, Lord Kingsley looked annoyed. 
“You forget yourerelf, William,” he said, 

coldly; if Mr. Talbot was present at my brother 
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in’s marriage it is conclusive the ceremony 
took place.” 

“ Marriages are not always legal,” remarked 
Will, contemptuously. 

“Your uacie wasa soldier and a gentleman, 
ir,” cried the Cvloniax, “and would have 
acorned to betray a girl who trusted him. 
Kingsley, old frieud,” turning to the Marquis 
with a sudden chaage of tone, “ I should like to 
have a little private conversation with you on 
Shis matter.” 

Lord Kingsley rang the ball. r 

“Take lights and coffee to the library,” he 
told the butler; thea linking his arm in his 
guest's, be led hia off. 

“The manners of the younger generation 
uaven't improved,” quoth Mr. Talbot, “ Kings- 
tay, which was the elder of your brothers, Jack 
ar William ?” 

“ Jack-—by @ year.” 

“Ab, then Mr. William is in a frightlests 
asarer claim should start up and oust him from 
dis place as your heir.” 

“T wish you would tell me all yon know 
«20ut Jack's marriage,” said. Lord Kingaley, 

‘Confidence for confidence.. Tell me your 
carsiou of his last days,” 

‘‘It fa goon told. He had a differénce of 
opinion with my father, and left home, I 
thought the breach was on the subject of his 
yuitting the army. _ Jack declared his bealth 
would not ataod India (where the regiment waa 
orderad), and sent in his papers suddenly, I 
imagined my father thought it savoured of the 
white feather.” 

“He need not. Jack was the bravest heart 
that ever beat,” said Mr. Talbot, feellogly. 
‘Well, and when hs died, surely you heard 
something of his wife then ?” 

“Notas word. He had come to Hagland, and 
died at Ventnor. My father and William went 
down (I was abroad), but did nob get there till 
all was over.” 

“ And they never mentioned Jack’s wife!” 

‘Never. When my father died, not long 
after, there seemed something on his mind ; 
there was someone he i:oplored mé to to seek out 
and befriend, but his brain was failing, and I 
thought his senses must. be wandering; he had 
fed auch a just ba life [could not think he 
bad aver wronged anyone.” 

“ And William went to Ventnor with him?” 

“Yes, William was never half the fellow that 
Sack was. Iam sorry it will fall to his son to 
keep up the honour of the old name,” 

* Bat will it?” asked Mr, Talbot, meaningly. 

“Now, I'll tell you my story. Jack married 
Molly Dean, the daughter of your game-keeper 
ai Kingsley, Don’t you remember him?” 

‘* Perfectiy.. He was above his position, and it 
was rumoured his wife had been a lady, I knew 
hie daughter disappeared rather strangely; then 

Jean himself was killed not long after in a 
poaching affray, and there was no one left at 
Liingsley to trouble about Molly’s disappearance,” 

‘* Wall, Jack married her and took her abroad, 
He loved her too well to give her up, but he 
would not risk his father’s auger by openly 
acknowledging her as his wife, They were 
anarried at St. John’s Church, near the tower, 
aud he sigued the register in his full name, 
though he told me later on he meant to drop 
roth that and his title until his father came 
round.” 

“Poor little Molly t’* and Lord Kingsley 
sighed, ‘I wonder if it was a happy marriage 1” 

‘Perfectly, I should aay. He wrote to me 
from time to time, and always in the most cheer- 
ful strains, The last letter [ had from him told 
ane he was returning to England, and taeant to 
epand the winter at Ventnor.” 

“TI know; he went there ia November, and 
died the followiog month,” 

“ He went there for a reason,” said Mr, Talbot, 
looking fixedly at the Marquis; “ his wife was 
then expecting her firat child, and he wished it 
‘to be born on English ground,” 

*But-——” 

‘I can tell you nothing more, When I heard 
of Jack’s death I pitied that poor little girl with 
alimy heart, Years later, when I heard that you 
had adopted your brother's sou, I never doubted 





that ib was Jack's boy you were bringing up as 
your heir.” : 

“But, Talbot,” exlaimed the Marquis, “ your 
story puts me in a terrible dilemma, Supposing 
Lady John ‘Thorndale had agon, he is my nex?-of- 
kin, and Wil! can inherit nothing.” 

Me. Talbot puffed away leisurely at his cigar ; 
his mind moved rather slowly. 

“True,” he said at last; “ but I should say the 
chances are the expected baby died. Think of 
the mother's grief and shock at her husband’s 
loss ; think of her position, utterly alone ia the 
world, Iehould deem it probable she and her 
baby died together.” 

“ Bat if not!” persisted the Marquis, 

“Well, the baby may have been a girl ; if it 
was a boy and is still alive, why it is quite clear 
that that rather unpleasant nephew of yours I 
saw to-night can never be Marquis of Kingsley.” 

Will's not. much to boast of as an heir,” said 
Lord Kingsley, with a groan; “but at any rate, 
he’s a gentleman ; his mother-—~” 

“Jack’s so» (if he bad one) would have had a 
brave honeurable man for his father, and a beau- 
tiful, true-hearted mother. I'd rather lay that 
he'd turn out of better stuff than Mr. William,” 

«Pall pout agatier, wake* senieePatto 

7 y Bt — 3 t, 
kindly ; “‘ you look as if you had ceea a ghost ! 
There's no special hurry, seeing you look good for 
another twenty years of life; still, it’s never wise 
to negiect these things, and I should say your 


_ step-was to go to Ventnorand make lnquiries | 
ere ” j 


“Bat I don’t even know where oe stayed ; 
his letters were sant to an hotel; but from thiugs 
my father dropped I believe he: had hired 
smal! furnished bouse.” — . ; 

“Is he buried at Ventnor 1 * 

oe Yes.” 

"' Then it’s easy enough. We can find the grave 
firet, and then cross-question the cemetery or 
churebyard authoritles; ll go with you if 
you like, Kingsley ; you. and I can manage the 
matter better than half a dozen detectives; besides 
then no rumour of your suspicions will get 
abroad,” ; 

**T shall be most grateful for your company ; 
but what can I say to my wife?” 

“Tell herLam going for little sea-nide jaunt 
while my wife visite one of her sisters, and that 
you have promised to bear me company. Don't 
worry Lady Kingsley with doubt, time enough to 
trouble her when you have « certanty beh on, 
Will she grieve if Mie. William is 4 oy 

“Tam afraid so. She has ‘mothered’ him for 
80 many years, and then my Jessy, though the 
gentlest of women, has an inordinate faith in bitth; 
from her standard, the son of a game-keeper’s 
daughter myst be vulgar, common, and disgrace. 
ful.” 

Mr, Talbot sighed, 

"There must be something noble about Jack's 
son; but mark my word, Kingsley, the lad will 
have had to struggle against terrible disadvan- 

An orphan herself and friendless, how his 
mother could ever support child at all seems a 
miracle,” 


*T don’t know much of such things; bub surely | 


as Jack’s widow she was entitled *> something.” 

"he other shook his head, 

** He had left the army, and al! she could claim 
would be one half his personal property ; then as 
he lived on an allowancs from his father, which 
ceased af his death, what property could there 
ba? He had no furniture, and such valuables as 
he possessed were at the Abbey. It seems to me 
thad hie wife was left utterly at his family’s 
mercy.” 

After the Talbots had left Lord Kingsley 
sought out his nephew and administered a richly 
deserved rebuke, 

“While you are in my house, William, I will 
trouble you to treat my guests with ordinary 
courtesy, I don’t know sehich was most objec- 
tionable, your pointblank contradiction of Mr. 
Talbot when he eald he had been present at my 
brother John’s wedding, or your daring to hint 
that my brother would deceive the woman who 
trusted him by going through some form of 
muirriage he knew not to ba legal, I felt ashamed 
of you, I can asture you,” 








“Tam very sorry,’ said Will, sheepishly; “ but 
you must ier. ioe a little natural personal 
anxiety about my own prospects,” 

The Marquis stared at him, 

ive would rather your uncle 
were an uumitigated scoundrel than lose a little 
worldly distinction |” 

Will temporized skilfully. 

“I don’t call it a Utvle distinction to one day 
he — ley of the Abbey. uncie.” 

“ Well,” and the Marquis. gene I only hope 
ou will turn over a new leaf, Will, and make an 
onourable, true-hearted master of the dear old 

place when your time comes,” 

And William, cea ag at these words, took 
them to mean that alarm—had been a false 
one, and Lord John Thorndale, though married, 
left no son, . 

“T hope your interview with Mr. Talbot was 
satisfactory, uncle{” he ventured, 

“ Quite so, in convincing me that my brother 
was marzjed two years before his death, and that 
he left a widow.” 

“A widow, and no children }”” 

“And no children,” pursued Lord Kingsley, 
feeling he was true to the letter if uot to the 
epiria, and that Will had done nothing to merit 
his entire confidence; "and, look here, I don’: 
want a word on this subject to get to your aunt's 
eare, she would worry ‘herself unnecessarily.” 

“You may depend on my silence, I am too 
fond of Aunt Jessy to grieve her by telling her 
of Uncle John’s mésalliance ; she is so proud of 
our family tree she would aot like to know hor 
own brother-in-law brought a blot on it.” 

Lord Kingsley shrugged his shoulders. 

“If you never do anything worse than your 
uncle you'll make a better man than I think 
for,” he said, coldly, 

‘'T, a6 least, am in no danger of a mésalliance,” 
eaid Will. ‘“ Viola Orme is——” 

Lord Kingsley stopped him abruptly. 

**Don’t make too sure of my niece, till you 
actually have her promise,” he said, coldly, and 
then left the room to prevent further discussion, 
for it had fashed on him quite suddenly that the 
match, on which both he and his wife had sei 
their hearts, would be a singularly bad one for 


' Viola Orme, if, indeed, it were true that a male 


child had been born to Lady John Thorndale. 


ee 


CHAPTER IV, - 


Ma. Stras THory was not a handsome man ; 
indeed there were mavy people who wondered 
how his delicate, lady-looking wife had ever come 
to marry him. 

If cur occupations have any influence over our 
mang om (as some assert), why then it is clear 
that butter-selling, and the constant filling of 
customers’ bottles and cans with paraffin must 
have had something to do with the very oily look 
of Mr, Thorn’s countenance, 

He was not a large eater; indeed (since it is 
juat to give everyone, even the Master of Evil, 
bis due,) he was a very small one, and he was by 
no means fastidious over his food, yet he was 8 
stout as to be s standing advertisement of the 
excellence of his employer's bacon. He had never 
ailed anything {n his life, and pos:essed a supreme 
Indifference for headache, weariness and othe: 
rainor fils such as affect ordinary mortals, 

He was industrious and painstaking ; had never 
veen five minutes’ lete in reaching the shop, or a 
farthing wrong in his accounte ; was patient and 
civil to the most exacting of customera ; and, in 
his employer's eyes, yuite a treasure. 

But here the chronicle of Silas Thorn’s virtues 
must cease, In private life his temper baffied al! 
description. It was not that he was crosa nowW 
and then, but he was always so. He never gave 
his wife a kind word, never offered her a caress 
from one year’s end to another ; and yet he wa: 
jealous of her time, her thoughts and her atteo- 
tion, He never ed anything she did. He 
never by any chance showed her the slightest kind- 
neas ; and it must be presumed he cared for 
her, after fashion, for on oné rare occasion, 
when Lizzie had a bad accident, and her em 
ployer sent for her mother to nurse her (it not 
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being a case for s hospital) in the week of -his 
wife's absence Mr, Thorn’s temper was eo much 
worse than : 
house when be was in it; auatched their meals 
at euch times as they knew he must be at bhe 
shop, and put themeelves to bed before he 
returned at t. 

He was &@ man, and largely made ; if you 
tad not known his calling, and had been asked to 
make _-s at it, you would certainly have 
sugges “Batter.” There was @ general 
shingneas sbout his face which made the idea 
occur to you. det wet digas paling a 
his wife many carpenter's j and was altoget 
what would be called domesticated. 

operat woten't og rtdhoeanent tage 
chance spent gs (unless preaching on 
che Sabbath) from home; but this was unfor- 
tunate, since his presence was such a constraint, 
the children sat with silent, subdued faces before 
him, and loved Saturday night best-of all, because 
then he always came home extra late from the 
shop and retired ad once to the best parlour to 
prepare his for the morrow. 

He was so good in many ways ; so thoroughly 
hard-working and painstaking, it did seem hard 
that those nearest him could feel no love for his 
society ; but, perhaps, the fault was his own. 

When he came in on the evening of Ronald's 
birthday, and interrupted the téte-a-téte between 
his wife and her son, be waz neither more nor less 
cross than uaual—-in wheat might be called his 
cormal state; yeb Ronald was thankful to stroll 
out into the little 

Am I the pestilence, that that lad can’t stay 
in the same room with me?” demanded Silas 
amiably. 

“ He has onls gone out to smoke a pipe,” said 
poor Mre. Thorn, catching at the first exouse 
which offered, ‘and you know how you dislike 
the amail of tobaéco,” 

“ T should think I did! ‘ Smoking is the ruin 
of half the young men of the present day,” re- 
turned Silas; then to make up for agreeing with 
bis wife, “and Ronald ought not te have money 
to spend in tobacco when he is some weeks in my 
debt for board.” 

Mrs, Thorn flushed painfally, poor soul, almosb 
as if the debt had been her own. 

“He will pay you directly he gets avather 
eituation, Silas, There never breathed a more 
honourable young man than Ronald.” 

“That's as people think,” snapped Mr. Thorn. 
“To my mind it would be more honourable to 
ewallow his pride and go into a decent berth 
than live here sponvging on me Now the 
governor's looking out for a book-keeper, fifteen 
shillings a-week and hie tea. I daressy my good 
word would go a long way towards getting Ronald 
the berth,” 

Mrs, Thorn abook her head, 

“He ie worth more money, Silas, he is 
indeed,” 

“Then why doesn't he get more, that’s what 
I should like to know }” 

“ He will soon. Only give him time.” 

“* He's had time, without my gtving,” retorted 
Silas, “ Nine weeks he’s been out of eollar, and 
things can’t go on like this, Mary; it’s not just to 
the others, Besides, I read in the paper, last 
Week, there are so many clerks nowadays that 
they area mere glut in the market, and there 
are always hundreds of them unemployed. Now, 
what's to hinder Ronald being one of those 
hundreds all his life }” 

Mrs. Thorn sighed. Poor woman, can you 
wouder ? 

“It’s all your doing,” went on Silas. “Yoa 
weren't contented that he should be a decent 
God-fearing tradesman; he mustn't soil his 
hands, and so this is what you’ve done, given 
um a calling that’s so over-stoeked he'll spend 
uis life among the unemployed,” 

‘He won’s do that,” 

There was a firm decision in her voice which 
caue as @ shock to the big, blustering man, 

Vas the worm going to turn at last, and the 
wife he had trampled on for nearly twenty 
years going to assert herself ? 
You can’t tell,” he said, irritably, ‘He's 
no better than other people,” 

Mrs, Thorn looked her husband gravely fa the 





face, Her nervous agitation seemed to have 
all gone, and she talked to him quite easily, as 
though she were not afraid of him. 

“Jf Ronald does not get a situation in three 
mouthe I promises you he will trouble you no 


re. 

“What do you mean? You're not going to 
give him a cup of cold poison, are you #” 

She took no notice of the taunt. 

“I would rather my boy owed nothing to hie 
kindred, but I will not have all the hope and 
energy crushed out of him by bitter disappoiat- 
ment. I will not leave it in your power to taunt 
him with being a burden. If he has no sure 
prospec? of a situation by the time he has been 
‘out’ three months, I shall apply to his father’s 
family.” 

Mr, Thorn stared at her. 

**T always thought they were a proud etuck 
ie without « halfpenny to bless themeelves 

“They are proud enough,” she answered ; 
“but they have plenty of money.” 

Bilas flew into a passion, 

“If they have money you had no right to 
bring that brat here for meto keep. If I had 
known he had relations able to support him I 
would not have kept him six months,” 

“Then you would not have kept me.” 

He glared at her in rage, 

“That's right. Tell me plainly you don’t 
care a rap for me, Don't spare my feelings, 
pray.” 

** Silas,” she said, very geutly, but with o 

dignity which forced him oo listen to her, “ have 

Lever deceived you? When you asked me to 

be your wife I told you I had no love to give 

you. ag my heart was buried in my husband’s 
ve " 


“{ know you said so,” he admitted, grudg- 
ingly, “but women forget.” 

“Some women! You offered to bring up my 
boy as your own son if I would marry you. I[ 
accepted your offer, I have been a faithful, 
du wife, I have worked early and iste for 
you and the children. While Ronald was 
younger and cost you more [ earned a good bit 
by dress-making, so that hie expenses might not 
be a burden to you. I do not think you can say 
I have deceived you.” 

And all these years you have loved that 


boy's finger than my whole body. He 
has been g to you. ITand my children 
have been nothing.” 


She turtied to him with a strange sad smile, 

“T have loved Ronald better than the whole 
world, and I shall have _— him up. I have 
made an idol of bim, when he hears the 
truth he will tarn from me with loathing.” 

** I'll kick him out of the house if he does,” said 
Mr. Thorn, tvhich was surely a most unsuitable 
r] from the preacher of the Bible Brethren, 
“and since you promise me he shan’t stay on my 
hands much longer I'll meet you half-way, Mary, 
and agree to put upwith him while he’s here. He’s 
far too much of # fine gentleman for my tastes, 
but I’ve never quite been able to hate him, be- 
cause he has a look of you about his face.’’ 

When Ronald came in from his pipe he found 
ap unwouted harmony in the atmosphere of the 
back perlour, Mrs. Thorn was knitting, Silas 
poring over some caleulations. 

“I'm a bit better off than I thought for, 
Mary,” he said ot last,‘ and I declare if all's well 
I'll take you to Margate on the August Bank 
ae the jaunt ‘Il do you all the good in the 
world.” 

She thanked him gently, knowing ho meant to 
be generous. Ronald remembered her little con- 
fidences about her happy years of travelling abroad, 
wondered she did not refuse outright. What 
= could an excursion to Margate on Bank- 

oliday give a woman who had once journeyed to 
all the loveliest places in Kurope! 

* Heard of 9. te iy 1” Silas aaked his etep- 
son—as he’ helped bread and cheese for 
su —with an attempt at amiability, 

‘Nod yet, I a sorry tosay;” thea with his 
face flushing, “but I must get something soon ; 


there’s gurely work somewhere for willing hands 
to do,” 


The grocer shrugged his shoulders, but perhaps 


| 





bis wife's conversation bad made some impres- 
sion on him, for he did not favour Rorald with 
the information that clerks were adrug in the 
market, and hundreds of them were alwats out 
ef employment, for which poor Mrs, Thorn was 
grateful. 

The next morning Ronald awoke in s strangely 
cheerful frame of mind, He was just as far as 
ever from 4 situation, his little slip of a room was 
as bare and comfortless as before. What had 
wrought the change in his epirits ? Sureiy having 
entered on another year vf life could not have 
done so. 

Bic by bit it all came back to him. The after- 
noon at the Academy, and the beautiful Lady 
Viola, he lived over again the brief moment when 
she had spoken to him, and deep rooted in his 
heart was the resolve to climb to a position in 
which he might hope to meet her again. 

Then another recollection stirred his hopes, 
his mother’s confidence. He waa not Silas 
Thorn’s son; he need not fancy himself in riper 
years resembling the podgy: and decidedly 
common-looking grocer ; his own father had been 
asoldier and a gentleman. 

“And a good man, too,” thought Ronald, 
reverently, ‘*or my mother would not have loved 
him so through all these years, Well, I had « 
father I may be proud of, aud I must have a 
name of my own although all these years I have 
been called by my step-father’s; but that is 
altered now. I'll get my mother to tell me the 
whole story of the past, and thenceforth I'll be 
known by my father’s name and no other. 

In general it was easy to secure a talk wich his 
mother ; by ten o'clock the children were all at 
school, and Mra, Thorn’s upstairs work done. 
Generally at thie time she was in the kitchen 
bustling about in preparation for the early dinner, 
and Ronald had often consulted her about what 


| advertisements in the paper were worth his 


answering. 

Bat to-day she seemed to lave changed her 
habits. It was eleven o'clock before she came 
downstairs, and then she asked him rather point- 
edly why he had not gone out ? 

"T-could not go yet,” he said, very gravely. ‘I 
want to hear the end of the story you told me 
yeeterday ; you said too much fur me uot vo long 
to know the end.” 

Mrs. Thorn looked at hira with a troubled face. 

“I told you the end,” she said, reproachfully. 
" Your father died months before you were born; 
you belonged to me, to me only, and no one in 
the world had the right to dispute you with me.” 

And then she burat into tears, 

Ronald soothed ber kiudly ; he was as gentle to 
her grief as a girl would have been, and when she 
grew calmer her mood seemed to have changed, 
and she no longer tried te avoid his questions, 

“*T willtell you the truth, Ronald; you can 
but hate me,” 

“'T shall never do that, dear.” 

“ When my husband died his father came to 
see him, Jack had sent to beg him to come; he 
had meant to tell him of our marriage, and im- 
plore him to be kind to ms. By some mistake 
the letter wae delayed, aud the old man only 
arrived when all wae over, He brought his 

oungest son with him, a man I had never liked. 
Phas often thought if it had only been your 
grandfather I had to deal with things would have 
been differeat,”’ . 

“Do you mean they were unkind to you?” 
asked Ronald, passionately. 

‘They were not kind. You see they were 
very proud, and the news of the marriage came 
on them as a surprise. To them I was the game- 
keeper's daughter whose poor beauty had lured 
Jack into marrying me, They never remem- 
bered that I had been his wife for two long 
roe and loved him with every fibre of my 

eart.”’ 


“ Poor mother |” eaid Ronald, tenderly. 

“They only wauted to show me the gulf be- 
tween ur,” wont on Mra, Thorn, ‘‘ The old gentle- 
man told me that |} had uo claim on bim, that 
Jack had left nothing but debts ; still be did no 
want-the woman who had borne his son's name 
to be in want, so hv would give me a hundred 
pounds on condition that I uever applied to him 
again, that I dropped his family vame and re- 
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turned to the obscurity from which his son’s 
folly had lifted me,” 

“He must have been a brute,” said Ronald, 
impulsively. 

Mrs. Thorn shook her head. 

“In the old daye I used to think hin kind 
enough. I+ was grief for Jack and annoyance at 
our marriage which made him harsh to me,” 

“ And you accapted his money }” 

Mrs. Thorn hesitated. . 

‘* T wae quits alone in the world, and I had no 
close frien is; but the woman who came in to help 
me puree your father was a kind motherly sou), 
and if not what the world calls a lady, a well 
elucated person with plenty of common sense, 
I was ta'king to her of my expected baby, and 
my hope it would soften ite grandfather's heart 
towards me, when she told me that by the law 
—a cold cruel law, please Heaven it has been 
altered uow—‘he old gentleman could claim my 
child, and if it pleased him part us for ever,” 

‘Is it true?” asked Ronald, impulsively, 

‘It was quite true then. I asked a lawyer 
when I got back to London, and paid him six 
and eightpence for his answer. He said the law 
would consider the child's grandfather its legal 
guardian, and that if he could not agree to share 
the castody of the infant with me, aa he cou!d do so 
much more for it than [ could, his claim would 
bs preferred to mine. Ronald, when I heard that I 
resolved to keep my secret. I took the hundred 
poundr, aud I parted from the old man without 
telling him that in a few months time Jack's 
child would come.to comfort me.” : 

A silence ; she lécked wistfully at her son. 

“ Ronald, can you forgive me? It was selfish 
of me, but I could not bear to think of giving 
you up; you were all [ had in the world.” 

‘*Taere can be no question of forgiveness,” 
he said, gently ; “you did it from love of me. 
You might have been freed from my support ; if 
you choke to burden yourself with the sole ex- 
pease of a child when you were poor and friend- 
less it was love, mother, made you do it,” 

** Yes,” said Mre. Thorn, slowly ; “ but it was 
selfish love, and oh! Ronald, ali too soon my 
punishment began. The hundred pounds melted 
all too quickly. You see, for two years I had 
lived in luxury, before that I had been a village 
girlin a cottage home. I had no idea of the 
value of money, aud so before you were six 
months old I was penuiless,” 

The voice wae choked by sobs, 

“Don't,” pleaded her son, geatly ; “‘ mother, 
dear, you hurt me,” 

“Let me finish. I can’t tell you how I lived 
through that time, Ronald. I sang in the streets 
sometimes for bread. I worked at rough sheets 
for the slop-shops. I don’t think there is any 
honest toil I did not try, and somehow we kept 
body and soul together. 

‘Then you fell ill, You fretted and pined, 
and I thought I should lose you. It seemed to 
me I had better give you up than see you die of 
cold end hardships, so one winter’s day, when 
the snow was falling thick, I wrapped you up as 
well as Icould in my thin shawl and set out to 
carry you to your grandfather's. 

“Thad no money to ride, and so I walked 
every step of the way. I was faint and w 
when I reached the big house which I thought 
would be my baby’s future home, To my sur- 
prise a crowd was gathered opposite,’ A hearse 
stood before the door, and behind tbe hearse 
came a long string of movraing coaches. I had 
to wait til: | could cross the road, and as I steod 
there I saw a coffin carried out, and asked a 
woman near me whose funeral it was; when she 
told me I clutched you tighter in my aris, for I 
felt my sacrifice was useless, I should never be 
called on to give you up, for your grandfather 
was dead, 

‘‘T think, Rovald, that was the darkest hour 
of my life, though I was thankful to keep my 
baby. I had not a pennyin my purse. My rent 
was unpaid, and the Jandlady was threatening to 
turn tne into the street. I sat alone in the dark 
in the bitter cold of the January evening, I had 
no food or fire. I was hungry and cold, There 
came a knock at the door, and Mr. Thorn stood 
there, 

* J had known him pretty well a year. I used 





the 
shop for a few days, and thought I must be ill. 

Ronald, when he went away that night I had 
promised to be his wife.” 

“I don’t wonder,” said Ronald, simply. 

“ He was very kind,’’ went on the poor woman, 
tearfully, “and in those early days, before the 
other children come, I think he was fond of you.” 

Ronald doubted it, ; 

‘He knew your father was a gentleman, 
nothing more. Oh, Ronald, when the time came 
Genes siawe de nae 
condemned you to my punis nt 2. 

_“ Your quediether was @ 1ich man; had he 
only known Jack had left a little child he might 
have Se poey for you in his will. You would 
have had the education and start in life that were 
your birthright. I have struggled and struggled 
to bring you up so that your father’s people 
might not be ashamed of you. My darling, each 
year that came my punishment bas been heavier, 
for it seemed to me that ke your mother, had 
ruined your whole future.” 

“ Never say that again,” entreated Ronald. “At 
least you gave me your heart's best love. How 
do you know my grandfather would not have 
despised me, and made me even as a child find 
the bread of dependence bitter 1” 

“T have told you nearly everything,” said 
Mrs. Thorn, ‘‘ But there is one thing I want to 
keep back just for a little whiie—your father's 
pame.”’ 

‘ Are you afraid that I should dishonour it?” 
he arked, reproachfully. 

No, but I have made a few inquiries. The 
brother Jack loved best is now the head of the 
family. Ronald, if you do not soon meet with a 
situation I mean to go to him, and ask him for 
your father’s eake to find you a poss where you 
can earn your bread.” 

Ronald caught bold of her band in eager 
entreaty. 

“Mother, promise me you will not do this 
thing. I would rather starve.” 

* Bat, dear, you would be asking for nothing. 
Tt is I who would tell him of your existence, and 
beg him to help you.” 

RAnald shook his head. 

"* Bat it means the same ihing. It makes me 
a beggar. Mother, if you will not promise me to 
give up this idea I shall enlist to-day, and you 
may never see 16 again.” 

‘*But dear what is to become of you?” she 
asked, sadly. ‘ Mr. Thorn re 

“You need not go on,” said Ronald, bitterly. 
“I know perfectly that he ie tired of keeping 
me; well I will go away and starve, but I won't 
let you beg of my father’s brother,” 

** But I promieed Silas, Ronald,” she said in 
frightened tone. “I promised him Jast night 
that when you had been out of work three 
months I would apply to your father’s family.” 

“That brings it to the nineteenth of July,” 
aaid R»wald, ‘Then, mother, you have only to 
wait. If I do not find a situation by the nine- 
teenth of next month I promise you that Mr, 
Thorn shall be relieved of my support. That 
will free you from all chance of your husband's 
anger.” 





She looked at him piteously. 

‘Ronald! Do» you want to break my heart?” 
“No, mother. I believe something will turn 
up for me before the time expirea; but if it 
doeen’t I would rather break stones on the road 
than beg help from my father’s family.” 

‘I thought you would like to know them,” 
she faltered ; “ you are so like your father.” 

Ronald looked at her with a strapge, wistful 
expression, 

** Mother, if ever I can earn my bread in a 
way worthy my birth nothing would make me 
so glad as to know my father’s people. It would 
encourage me just to feel I had a good old name, 
the honour of an old family to uphold. I thiak 
1 am ambitious, mother. _ Yesterday it would 
have contented me to know [>was 2 gentleman. 


——P: 
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remembered her husband’s cheerful remark 
about the number of clerks permanently out of 
employment, and she felt thet Ronald’s good 
spirits were a and aesnare. And as che 
stood unable to answer him the door opencd 
noiselessly, and a girl’s bright face peeped in. 


(To be continued.) ‘: 








THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


—10I— . 
. CHAPTER LVIIL 


Mrs. Lawson leaned back in the vehicle out- 
side, yawning lazily, in her fidgety way, and half 
aloe that she had conzented to remain there 


She flung up the half-drawn curtains and 
pressed her face againat the window, as if she 
were unable to bear the quiet oppression longer, 

“*T only wish my old neighbours could get a 
chance to see me rigged out In to-day’s fivery, 
and sittin’ ia my carriage like & born lady. My! 
wouldn’t I spice “em like the mischief! But 
then that girl's liable to come out of the house 
any minute, and if she found the carriage gone, 
goodness only knows where she'd start off to!” 

Five minutes, ten, fifteen » ond neither 
Mona nor her companion put in an appearance. 

At the end of nearly s quarter of an hour, x 
they still showed no signs of coming out, and find- 
ing the present position of affairs unendurabdle, 
Mra. Laweon jumped up from her seat, flung open 
the door, and cried out to the driver, in a sbrill 
abrupt voice,— 

“ Can't expect me to sit here like a dummy all 
the day long by myself. If I didn’t know, I'd 
think they were actually visiting these fine people, 
they stay so long there. Say, mister, you jest 
better whip up these animals and drive me 
along a little way to fill in thme, We'll be 
back here in fifteen or twenty minutes, maybe 
sooner. Isn’t that a good plan!” 

‘' It’s all the same to me,” he rejoined, brusqve- 
ly, curiously eying the flushed, cross face of the 
woman, and the cheap, overtrimmed gown and 
flashy-looking hat, as if they were sights he was 
unaccustomed to see, 

Mrs, Lawson hurried back to the carriage, and 
reclined airily among the cushions while it 
dashed down the streets, finally turning into les: 
pretentious streets, jolting over badly-paved 
roads, where they soon came in contact with 
numbers of commonplace people, who stared at 
the vulgarly dressed lady rolling by in the smar 
equipage with a tinge of envy in their gaze. 

Mes. Lawson stared back at the moving crowd. 
The situation pleased her e great deal better than 
the secluded, aristocratic quarter she had just 
left, 

Mrs. Lawson threw aside all precaution and 
edged near the window, where she could see snd 
be seen byall the pedestrians—-market-women, 
drivers of cosl-carte, and vendors, girls pro 
menading, decked out with cheap, tawdry emb+: 
lishments, Her ‘spirits rose higher and higher ; 
she was in her element. Many a one among tha! 
motley crowd paused to note her happy face. 

Suddenly s look of intense surprise crossed her 
featurea, and she fell back inher seat with * 
sharp, gasping cry, while she fairly cowered back 
in the shadow of the vehicle, shaking like an aspe® 
leaf. 

She had encountered in one swift glance » tall, 
well-dressed, fashionable map, who was juét 
emerging from a second rate jeweller’s, and who 
was gazing direcily at her. 
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“{ never thought of seeing him here, above all 
other places!” she sald to beresif. “ And this 
carriage is fairly creeping along. If { don's 
make that old driver quicken hie pace, he will 
overtake me sure as I live, aud will no doubt dis- 
charge me on the spot,” 

She repped furiously on the window, in ber ex- 
citement nearly shattering the glass, sud in a 
hosree, agitated voive called to the driver to turn 
back and drive at break-neck epeed to the house 
they bad just quitted. 

Ten minutes the horses, covered with foam, 
drew up at the imposing mansion that was Gordon 
Forbes'’s home, There they walted for Mona’s 
coming—waited till Mre. Lawson’s patience was 
quite exhausted. Besides, ehe was getting crav- 
ingly huvgry, ae ber fagged, woe-begone face be- 
gan to reveal. 

Weak from inanition, and with limbs cramped 
by remainirg long in one position, Mre. Lawson 
slipped out of and turned her foot- 
ateps wearily along the stone pavement, finding 
her way to the area door, which was ajar. 

She entered the hall-way and passed on 
through one, passages, along the 
broad lower corridor, finally stopping on the thres- 
hold of a grand, imposing drawing-room, whose 
heavily carved oaken doors stood invitingly 
open, 

She pushed back the costly draperies and 
walked in, 

A dapper-looking servant stepped obsequiously 
forward, sayiog, in a low, polite voice,— 

"What do you wish, madame!” 

“What’e her natsc—Miss— Oh, never mind 
ber name, sir, Can you tell me where the 
young lady, with a geutleman that came elon; 
with ber, about half an hour ago, has gone to f 
want to go to her!” exclaimed Mra, Lawson, con- 
fusedly, 

“Him! Tm afraid you won't be likely to go 
to her in this house, madame,” 

“Why not?” asked the woman, bristling up 
with indignation, and surveying the p: 
with diemay. 

“Why, the lady aud gentleman you speak of 
have gone, Over @ quarter of an hour ago they 
left the house, ma’am.” 

“Gove? Do you mean it as true, man, or—or 
--n%t Ai she hes omy = laying her hand on his 
coat-sleeve, w frightened eyes peered into 
his impassive face. he 4 

‘Take my word that she is gone, madame,” he 
said, with a cold emile ; “for I admitted her, and 
closed the door after her when she went.” 

‘Do you know whether she waited for me, or 
—or walked away?” she asked, betraying un- 
usual anxiety. 

“She waited awhile outside for you,” he re- 
plied ; “ but I expect she feared avother attack 
like the one she had when she first came into this 
house, and was anxiouus to get home,” 

“What are you stopping for?” she asked, 
quickly, “I feared something was wrong! You 
don’t mean to tell me she was sick in this place, 


you ? ” 

“Yes, She had hardly entered the corridor 
upstairs when she turned white as a ghost, and 
the gentleman with her got scared, asked me 
to please bring her a glass of water, quick. That 
seamed to revive her a bit, but she appeared to 
Le watching for someone she expected to see about 
the premises ; and her mind seemed awfnlly dis- 
turbed, as if something had happened lately that 
was sort of preying upon her feelings. She was 
io such @ state of commotion that, I expect, not 
seeing you about, she wandered off by herself; 
for T took notice that the gentleman went in an 
entirely different direction.” 

“That's all you know?” she interrupted, 
breathless] - “* Won't I have a wild goose chase 
etter her!” she added, in diemay, 

A look of amusement was his only suswer; 
and fairly panting, forgetting her newly acquired 
salutations, she bolted unceremoniously out of 
b pre hy the carriage again, and directed 

© driver sto 
pr ag, p ad the nearest telegraph 
_ A little later she alighted at one of the ° 

elpal cffices, and canoes a despatch to + ng 





She thought of two or three more places 
the missing girl might have gone, and flurried 
though she was, she telegraphed to them; but 
she was doomed to ia finding she 
was not there, Afcer and several other un- 
successful Lawaon, in a paroxyem 
of desperation, foreboding of evil like 


pt eee His wrath 
w no she feared. The cabman would, 
drive no farther, and she was obliged to alight 
and enter a 

The minutes seemed to len into hours ere 
she found herself within distance of the 
house that had sheltered her with such comfort 
during the past happy days. 


weather-beaten door. 
She tried the knob ; chon be tae bomeree Her 
loud, imperative knock brought the frowey- headed 


“Hallo, what in the name o’ common sense 


quick answer. 
‘* She's not come home since you two left this 
morning.” 

A look of-awful despair settled on Mrs. Law- 
son features at this disclosure. 

“Come--come, what are you holdin’ the door 
so tight for? Don’t you know I want to comeint 
I'm hungry.” 

“T'm sorry me’am, but-—but—Mr. LeClercq 
was here not half an hour ago, and—and—” 

“* Did he know that I and the young lady was 
gone!” fairly shrieked the panic-stricken 
woman. 

“Yes, ma’am; he found that out some time 
ago, and he waited ever so long for you both to 
come back ; then, when you never came a-cear, le 
started out of the house, vowing vengeance on 
you when you returned, and his last ting 
words were : ‘ You must keep the door shut on 
her unless the young lady is with her, or I . will 
have to discharge you-—-~’ ” 

‘What a fool I’ve been!” interrupted the 

With sone | she approached thi 

it ose nearer the 
girl, shoved the door wide open, and elbowed her 
way into the domain, which she fully believed she 
had a perfect right to enter. 

Hearing her voice as she entered noisily, little 
Minna rushed in from the yard where she had 
been playing, and comiug forward, eagerly asked 
in a wistful tone where Mona was. 

‘* You mustn’t commence asking grown people 
questions, little girl,’ answered Mre. Lawson, 
breaking forth in a lusty tirade. “1m tired and 
hungry, missed my nap; got my fine clothes all 
dugt aad wrinkles pine to the whims of that 
sister of yours. I left shoppin’ when I came 
away. You need not be worried if she isn’t here 
for os hours, 

‘Come on out of the way, little girl, and let 
me alone, I wont stand any of your crying or 
tom-foolery, I don’t have to-put up with any of 
your whimpers. I'm no relation of your'a, mind 

” j 


At that instant she stopped short, dam- 
founded.- There, coming up the path, was Gus. 





LeClereq. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Lrvrix Minne, who had listened to Mre. Law- 
son's incoherent remarks, sprung quickly past her 
to the door, crying out,— 

” See, here comes Mr. LeClereq! I’m so glad 
he has come!” 

Mrs. Lawson felt like boxing the little one’s 
ears ; but she wes in too sorry a plight to give 
vent to temper just then, «> she went into the 
adjoining little sitting room and waited for that 
saga to free his mind, as she knew he would 


He was so greatly chav from when Minna 
had seen him, a day or nos away that the child 
drew back in woncer from him. He did nob 
notice her presence, but called out, stern) y,— 

“Ts Mra. Lawson and your sister Mona 
home }” 

* My sister le not home yet.” responded the 
child, timidly ; “ but Mra. Lawson Is in the other 
room,"” 

“Then my coming will bardly be a welcome 
sight to-her,” said LeClereq, striding ang. ily into 
the sitting-room, where he found Mrs. Lawsor 
half reclinirg in an easy chair, » handkerchief 
bourd round her head, while the windows were 
ao darkened that he could scarcely distix guish an 
object in the rcom. 

“This ls 8 pretty bow-d’-ye.d>, ag you'll find 
out to your cost, Jane Lawson!’ he said, in a 
hoarse voice. ‘ What have you done with the 
yourg girl that Iam paying you lberally to look 
after? And how did you happen to betray me in 
this manner !”’ 

* Don’r, please don’o take on so, Mr. LeClercq?” 
she wailed, in a pevitentia!, subdued voice, “ and 
V'll tell you all about it. You wou'c blame me 
when you know the truth, for I’ve always been a 
good friend of your’p, from the time of your first 
acre-—-——”” 


‘Shut up, and your fofernal nonsense! I 
didn’t come here to to the past. I paid 
= well in those days for all you did for me, 

t, I have set my heart on winni: ¢ this 
gir), and I was even magosnimous enovgh to 
make her my wife. Now what trick have you 

layed me, you ehe-devil ? - Speak quickly, or 1'll 
ve no mercy on you! Out of the house you'll 
g*, beg and bege-ge—a begga, as you were 
when } firat picked you up! Teli me, quickly, 
what. have you dove with Mona Tempest, 
woman !’’ 

Mrs, Lawson gave an involuntary gasp, cleared 
her throat, and exclaimed, biundering!y,— 

‘* Misa Mona found she had to go ehopping, or 
the lace would be g ne that she had to bave for 
her best dress. We did not know what to do, 
and finally she anid if 1'd go alovg too we would 
get through in an hour, and come right straight 
back here again. So she kiesed ber little sister 
and hurried me away. Mind you, it was so 
dreadfully important, we got a young man at the 
shop to take us up in a cab to the houee of the 
lady who bad 6 the mistake and taken Mona's 
lace ‘stead of her own.” 

Mrs, Lawson had gone on #0 volubly that sho 
was obliged to pause to take breath. 

LeClereq no patience with her, believiv 
she was tryivg to deceive him, and he thun 
in 2 tone like that of a bugle-blast,— - 

** Jane Lawson, if you aitempt to deceive me, 
Tul take your life hers and now. You know 
better than to attempt vo fool with a two-edged 
sword!” | 

“ Hear me, Msster LeClercq, wait till you know 
all, and you won't be blamin’ me. It’s t’other 
one’s fault. You'll learu by.and-by.” 

* Go on,” he said, sharply ; “and be quick 
too! .1’m in no humour to hear a lot of gabbling 
nonsense like you're prating of. Quick, I say; 
get at the facts. 1’m in no mood co stand any 
fooling 1” 

She knew by her past dealings with him that 
his anger waa rising higher and higher, and that, 
say what she would, his ‘ea:per would soon burst 
out in uncontrollable frenzy upon her unpro- 


a head. 
“But you know I could bave no reason to de- 
ceive you,” she eaid, in that same quavering, 
mum tone. ‘‘I owe all to you.” 
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“ You had better not attempt it,” he ensid, 


hastily, 

" Promise uct to get mad at me, Mr, LeCiereq,”’ 
she rejoined very earnestly, in an unsteady whie- 
per. ‘“* Spare me if you will.” 

Ha took no notice of this request, but, rising 
from his chair, strode threateningly toward her, 
and she went on,-—- 

"T was eufi-rin’ from ea severe headache, and 
so I coulda’t follow the gal into. the fine big man- 
sion the shopkeeper tock her to to get her Jace he 
took by mistake, Ao’ mind, it waa so important 
for her best weddia’-dress, we was over-anxious- 


Well, aa I eat a-waitin’ and a-waitin’ for her 
to come out, what Gid those irritable horses do 
but start up on thelr mettle and go off on a mad 
gillop down one street an’ up another, the man on 
the box like a baby in their hands, an’ I inside, 
rockiog and rolling to an’ fro, an’ ecreeching at 
the top of my lungs for some one of the passers- 
by to stop ’em. 

But, laws-a-mercy, the more I yelled, the faster 
they capered away, until my head was bib an’ 
pounded almost to pleces, Then I fainted dead 
away, in’ knew nuthin’ more 

‘* When I kind of waked up, mean’ the carriage 
was bock from where they had first started. I 
got out, weak and awfully bruised as I was, and 
made my way to where I had lefo Mona a little 


while before. But lo and behcld! she had 
vanished like the air, and I could find no trace 
of her. 


“Of course, I put spurs to my booty, an’ 
telegraphed here and there; an’ scoured the 
peighbouriy’ streets an’ business places Ligh and 
low—-—”" 

"You found her, of course, You did nut dare 
to come to me without her?” said Gus LeClereq, 
savagely 

“Yes—no,” she answered, struggling with 
that same break in her voice. “ But you will see 
her soon ; you'll lay your eyes on her, an’ have 
her snugly back ia this ‘ere house ae well, before 
another nightfall, or my name’s not Jane——” 

She left her chair and sunk on her trembling 
knees at his feet, 

Gas LeClereq looked at her like one dazed 
He had been steeling himeelf againet her attempt- 
ing the old dodge of fainting, but this stony 
apathy, the last stage of helplesmess, took him 
off his guard for a moment. But for a moment 

mly ; then he rallied his wandering senses, 

'* Arise!” be ssid, with the command of a 

og. ‘ Where can she be found, woman? You 


eay you will have her here before auother night- | longing that Mona would come bsck of her own | 
know where she 's—in | 


fail; then you musi 
hiding, probably, waiting for a ransom.” 

"No IT don’s, 
breath ; “but I got five or six detectives to scout 
he city for her. They’il bring her to you, Mr, 
aeUlereq. I will call Heaven an’ earth to witness 
her they'll find her fer you.’ 

As she finished her quick-breathed words, she 
moved toward the door, thinking she would be 
iv readiness to spring out if he attempted 
violence to her, as she felt sure + would do, 

A dead silence fell between the, and she fel: 
intuitively that he was searching an’ reading her 
inmost soul to fathom the truth or falsity of her 
words, 

For an ihstant he stared into vacanty, and she 
knew well that he wae rapidly resolving upon 
some course to pursne, while she was also aware 
of the fact that he was a man incapable of mercy, 


t 
~ 
L 


and he was more thau likely to mete out a swift | 


punishment to her, 

“ You have forgotten one reason more why she 
will be sure to return!” ehe interposed, with 
pretended calmness. 

He did not makea reply, only his low, ominous 
growl answered ber, 

“ She will come back here, no matter where 
she is, be—because her little sister is here, 
N othing on earth could keep her from that young 
oue 


“Hang thet young one, she lea nuieance as 
terrible as yourself, I wish to eternal Hades 
that she would die. If she doesn’t, Iii fling her 
out of this place some dark night, and I vouch 
that no one will ever be tortured by seeing her 
white, whining face again in this world, She’s 









she answered, almost under her j 


' 





a nuisance, and I madeup my mind long 
that I'd soon take steps to rid myself of her. 

her sister doesn’t show up, I’|l make no bones 
about putting her out of the way in broad day- 
light. I'll show the creature no mercy. And 
as for you-~jade, impostor that you have proved 
yourself to be—if your story:isn’> verified, and 
that in a very short time, out you'll go, kicked 
into the streets, bag and baggage. 

**]t will soon be time for them detectives to 
show their skill, if what you say is correct, Now 
look here, woman, traitrees, or whatever. you 
may be, ] am no man to be duped or played for 
a fool. If this gir) does not putin au appearance 
by dark to-morrow, then I'll put’ my threat into 
execution as sure as my name’s LeClercq, Til 
throw you and that nuisance of a young one into 
the atreets, Will you remember that? It’s the 
last chance you'll ever have to do business with 
me, Make the most.of it, You are makiog a 
demon of me |” 

"I will not forget it You will be rejoicing 
to-morrow, instead of blaspheming, something 
telle me. I'll go and see if she has come here 
while we've been talking,” 

Contrary to her expectation, he made no 
resistance to her pian, and Mre, Lawson, taking 
the advantage she had. been seeking, hurriedly 
left the room, in blind terror of what he might 
say or do. Once inside her apartment, she 
turned the little catch of the door, so that no 
intruder could startle her, 

Everything around her looked undisturbed 
and just as she had left them. Mrs. Lawson 
gathered a little feeble hope froin these signs, 
and made au attempt to collect her scattered 
senses. 

The headache which sha had feigned so succese- 
fully to Gus LeClercq now commenced in real 
earnest. Sieep was weighing down her eyelids ; 
yet she tried her beat to shake off the drowsy 
feeling, for she koew che must watch and wait 
for Mona Tempest’s coming—watch against hope. 
On the morrow she would have to face the 
enraged master of the place ia. all his fury and 
bitter disappointment if the girl did not come, 
and he would wreak his vengeance on her help- 
less head—turn her adrift on the street, as he 
had eald. 

Oh, if she but krew some way to find her! 
if she had only been able to have employed 
detéctives to search for the missing girl, as she 
had told him she had done, she would no doubt 
have then obtained her heart’s desire. Bat alas, 





she had no clue to work on except the secret | 


accord, at least to see her sister Minna. 

She cut her reverie short, Someone was 
coming through the corridor and had stopped 
before her door, 


CHAPTER LX. 


Trenz wos silence for a moment, and Mrs. 
Lawson, straining ber ears to listen, heard her 
own heart beat loudly. 

The eurpenze was so awful that she hardly 
dared breathe, a 

Finally, after what seemed an sge to her, a 
low soft rap resounded on thedoor. Mrs, Lav- 
son opened it cautiously and peered out at the 
intruder with nervous apprehension. , 

“ Oh, bother take you, if it ien’t you, Minna 
Tempest. What in the name of common-sense 
brings you prowling round here a} this time o’ 
night ?” said.the woman, severely, 

Minna lifted up two tearful eyes, that looked 
like great dark jewels, and anewsred, piteously,— 

“Ob, Mrs. Lawson, I had such bad drears, 
and about~-about Mona, too,” 

The woman pushed the door open and 
motioned her visitor to enter. 

“I won’t have you chasing up and down these 
halls like & bold robber, You'd frighten a body 
to death, But sit down 8 bit; now that you're 
here, I want to ask you some very, important 
questions, and on your life, girl, don’t you dare 
to tell me anything but the Gospel truth |” 

“ey bach you cog 1 sr ” eaid . 
sbaking © rough, detaining grasp, an - 
ing the tears that had sm te 


. 





" As for your sister Mona, mind, I don’t care 
the snap of my finger what becomes of her, she’s 
led me such a wild-googe chase; but I'm obliged 
to get on her track, and right away. too, or 
= ~ plans will be upset, I'll be ruined, in 

act » 

waka drceptng ion 208 incendie ie te 
rooping low and thoug » She was 

easily snubbed, aud was exceedingly afraid of the 
unfeeling woman in whose power she was, 

“T don't know what that sisterpof yours takes 
me for,” began Mrs, Lawson. ‘She's gone away 
from here without so much as saying, ‘ by your 
leave,’ and the young man, Mr. LeClercg, is 
blaming me, and storming about, swearing you 
and I will have to get out of: here at once if i 
don’t discover her whereabouts.” , , 

The child did not know what to say, She 
only locked up at the sharp-tomgued woman 
blankly, a little troubled, bub not daring to ask 
a single question, yet longing to hear of Mona, 
her idol, her all, for she was in a state of feverish 
excitement, which the Woman could readily see, 

“IT don’t want beating about the bush, 
girl; but I say you must put your wits together 
and think lots of things out for me of your past 
life that I am inthe dark about. Keep nothin’ 
back, or I can’t find your #ister, I say,” 

“J won’t tell you a single wrong word if you'll 
only bring back Mona to me, please,” the child 
answered, eagerly, 

“Then go on an’ tell me where you two girls 
came from, the neighbourhood you lived In, a 
far back ag you can remember, and I want you 
to repeat particularly the name of every person 
who knew Mona, and where you think -r | can 
ve found. That's the only way I can find out 
where she may have gone to--to single out the 
people you tell me of. Don’t you dare make s 
mistake, Pot your thinking-cap on and get s 
move on youreelf, I've no time to waste in 
dreaming.’ 

*T kuow lots of people who liked Mona and 
me,” she began, speaking quickly and excitedly. 
And then she recounted in a rambling, childis> 
way the frst she remembered, naming 
Mra, Moore as the first neighbour who had been 
20 kind to them while in their humble apart- 
ment, and who had been finally ejected, and had 
gone zbe knew not whither. Many more pames 
of people who bad been kind to them she told 
about, but they had rot” heard from these 
acquaintances for a long time, she rejoined. 

There was certainly no clue to any of these 
former friends, Mrs. Lawson told herself, after » 
moment's refiection, 

“You have not told me half of the persor’s 
names you two know, Who is that great rich 
man you are always wishing your slater would 
marry instead of LeClercq? Perhaps he’s found 
her out, or perhaps they have by chance met 
one another, aod he’s keeping her away from 
this place, You're trying to geb.out of men- 
tioning hie name.” 

* Oh, no-—no ; I’m not trying to get out of 
iti” the child cried, in her quick, eager way, 
putting Wp two anxfous hands in deprecation 
“ You raust not be vexed with me for saylog his 
name first—-because—because I didn’t want to,” 
floundering deeper and deeper into difficulty. 

“ Didn’t want to, eh? We'll see Low that will 
work with me.” 

"{ didn’t want to tell, cause Mona often ssid 
T musto’t ever speak of him again, He—he— 
was nothing to her,” 

“| stambled on to an important secret when 
I played eavesdropper once or twice when the 
sisters were fu the'r room,” thought, Mra, Law- 
son, brightening up. . 

“You're the nicest and smartest little girl ! 
ever knew,” pursued the. woman, ironically. 
“Just you tell me al! you can think of about 
this man—his name, and all, and it won’t be my 
fault if your sister’s not back with you before 
mapy hours,” 

‘* His name is Gordon Furbes—the gentlemar 
who was #o very good to Mona and me, Why, 
he saved my life almost, he was euch a kin? 
doctor, and he always called me ‘ his little girl,’ 
avd said I should have a fine home with Mon 
some dsy, he was quite sure, and I would never 
beve any sorrow when I grew up. He thought 
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Mona was lovely, and ehe cared for him, too ; but 
he liked @ rich lady better afterward, and my 
sister used. to. er think he was going to 
marry the lady ; but that’s long time ago, and 
he is not her husband yet.” 

“ Where does he live?” asked Mrs, Lawson, 


in dee agitation. 

“J don’t know where his home {s, but he lives 
cues oe iinet terua Rel oan 
dey among poor, 1g can any- 
holy that needs help.” 

“Does he know where your sister and you 
have been living!” she asked, breathlessly, 

‘‘No, ma’am—he can’t find us. Mona often 
told mea he tried to, but that we were bid from 
him, and that there was no way he could run 
across * ‘cause we didn’t go out where he 
might ssing.” 

a That vettles the whole mystery. I know 
oow why Mona Tempest is missing,” the woman 
caid to herself, “By chance she run across 
her old love, and has made up her mind to give 
the fellow LeClereq the ng A A pretty dupe 
I’ve been to fallinto a trap like that, and put 
myself out of house and home for the whims of 
a chit of a girl! I don’t sven know where to 
iocate this old beau of hers, and for my life I 
dare not breathe a word to that reckless man 
who holds the lash over my head, ['ll hava my 
plan all laid out by to morrow. I'm afck over 
it. Here, girl, you scamper off to bed, and not 
a word to any living soul about what we've 
talked of to-night. Don’t-ask mea single ques- 
tion, I say,”’ ehe repeated, “for it won't do you 
any good to be worrying the life out of me. Now 
scamper off with all your might.» Let no one 
hear you,” and without one word of consola- 
tion, or the slightest hint of where she had left 
her sister, the stony-hearted woman closed the 
door grufily upon Httle Minna, and’ sought her 
couch, more puzzled and fearful, after this dis- 
closure, than ever, M 

“So there’s a lover in the case, eh!” she 


mused, “and if they have found each other, it's | 


all up with LeClerey for her ;.she'll never come 
back egain, and he'll mighty soon have no use for 
her! She will send for that sister of hers, and 
this place and my well-laid plans will be the 
chings of the past.” 

Mra, Laweon tosesd restlessiy on her pillow. 
Her sleep was greatly troubled by vague Fao 
that tortured her, and when gray dawn broke 
cold and cheerless, it fonnd the woman 
asvoualy to and fro, listening for the steps of one 
chat came not, 

After breakfast was over, she took up her 
stand at the window, and eagerly looked down 
the road as far as she could see ; but long hours 
passed, and there was no sign of the missing girl, 

T» make the matter stranger than all, Gus 
LeClereq had left the house late the night before, 
and ft was now high noon, still he not put 
in an appearance, 

Her anxlety was up to the highest pitch, as 
hour after hour pasted by, and reither Mona nor 
LeClercg came, ; 

Day lengthened into dusk, and dusk into night, 
still neither putin an appearance, Mrs, Lawson 
sat by the window or walked excitedly the 
length of the room, She had drunk at least a 
dexen cups of strong tea, and eaten half as many 
roils, wi & few hours, atriving in vain for a 
few brief moments of forgetfulness, and dreading 
f-arfuily what the morrow would bring forth, 

Minna, who had timidly ventured to stick her 
head in at the doorway half a dozen times or ao, 
to pipe out her oft-repeated inquiry. of whether 
Mona, had come, now ran away with a white, dis- 
appointed face, more fiightened than ever by her 
crosa, harsh manner, 

Up to the present Mrs. Lawson had never given 
the child a moment's thought, but now there 
fazhed upon her mind a cunning scheme—one 
worthy the brain of a fiend, by which she could 
turn this stray little wait’s future into a golden 
harvest for her own gaia. 

She could live-in ease and comfcrt, she mused, 
brightening up at the ides, if she could but trai 


‘ 


pag hg girl into becomidg a professional beggar 


city, 
She would invent pitiful stories of abject 


poverty and starvation, of crippled parents, and 





fatherless sisters and brothers, that wonld touch 
the hearts of wealthy: sympathizers, and gold 
would roll into her lap from the child’s success. 

This thought she dwelt on until it became al- 
most a fixed thing in her sordid mind. And she 
laid her plans mercilees)y yet surely, while she 
waited for the iseue of ‘s doings te put 
them into execution. 

She set about being kinder to the little orphan 
—the child who had suffered such harsh treat- 
ment at her hands up to this time, overwhelming 
Ler with promises of a good home while her sister 
was gone, and lavishing pennies and caresses upon 
her until the child's heart was touched by ie 


goodness, 

Minna really believed that Heaven had an- 
awered her prayer, and given her a friend and 
shelter in her hour of need. 

Young as she was, she felt she must obey her 
benefactor’s slightest wish, and she tried to re- 
member and to like her strange stories, for the 
two were seldom separated now. 

Both were the following morning 
when the gate slammed, and Gus LeCiercq walked 
up the steps, stoppivg to » peak to the girl before 
entering. 

A dark scowl disfigured his handeome face as 
his eyes fell upon Mrs, Lawson and shrinking 
Minn 


a. 
* There's no 


of the missing girl, I bear?” 
he said, in a ¥ of thunder. “By heaven ! 
you jast pack up your things and get out of this 
place in double-q time, or I'll throw you bodily 


into the street—and out that nuisarce of a young 
one goes toof I['ll give you both just three 
minutes to pack and get out of here!” 


CHAPTER LXIL 


“T witt not be sneered at any longer. That 
man has ordered me out of this house as I were a 
dog. I have becn a slave to his whims and fancies 
ever since I set eyes on him—a tool for his greedy 
wishes, I have ever béev guilty of entrappio 
that » friendless girl into an attempted moc 
prone! eg with that upprincipled villain, knowing 
as well as I do, that if he once succeeded in get- 
tivg her to the altar that I would be banished 
for ever from this place, and all my futuresupport 
from him would be cut off. I6¢ is time to act now, 
and he will find that I can live as well without 


him aa I did before we entered into the compact | 


which he has repeatedly broken, I will hurry up 
that detested young one, end we will go away to- 
gether—she to beg, I to live a life free from worry 
and with as many comforts as I have now, while 
I'll be my own master, and we two’!l live a regular 
bohemian life. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Mra, Lawson did not waste much time in 
thinking, but packed up her few belongings with 
alacrity, hustled the puzzled child's effects into 
the sare parcel as her own, taking care not to 
take away with her any articles of apparel that 
were made up newly for*her ; instead, she wok 
only a few changes of her oldest clothes, 


She even went so far as to make rents in the » 


freably ironed aprons that she packed among the 
treet. 

* Come along with me, girl ; we haven’ta single 
moment to lose {” she yelled, harshly, taking the 
frightened child by the shoulder, and marching 
her unceremoniously out of the door, holding the 
huge bundle in the other band. 

She paid no heed to the loud volley of curses 
that Gus LeClercq broke forth with as he saw 
them depart hurriedly, while he barred the heavy 
oaken door, and locked it, inwardly vowing she 
should never cross his threshold again, 

A dark, scheming plan ontered his mind to 
bring her to a sorry plight for the terrible trick 
she had played him, He would wait two or 
three days, and try in every wey possible to dis- 


cover some clue to Mona Tempest, and if he failed | 


to find her, then he would hunt up the abode of 
9 woraan and trump upa charge of theft against 


There was no need of keeping that isolated 
cottage longer. He would give the cheap furniture 
to the gir] in payment for wager, and instruct 
her to return the key to the owner. After that 





he could not see his future clear. But upon one 
point he was resolved, and that was, that he 
would never cease his search for Mona Tempesi, 
and when he found her he would marry her by 
fair means or by fvul. 

Just at that time Mrs. Lawson and Minna eped 
along the dust-covered toad until they came to a 
long, irregular etreet ; this they turned into, 
never stopping until they reached a vacant house, 
which the woman entere3, commanding the child 
to fellow, 

Minna was by her side instantly, and whe» Mrs 
Lawson bid her take off her shoes and stockinge, 
saying to her, in a coarse, brutal voice, that she 
was too big to be wearing out boots, and that 
she must give up those luxuries, and go along 
with her and sell flowers or beg, a great lump 
roae in the child's throat ; butehe dared not make 
a demur ; 80 she took off her thin, worn shoes 
and stockings, the woman's loud, angry voice, 
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iding her be quick, too, frightening her all the 
more, 

Next the woman removed her little ornaments 
—the com> and pretty ribbon which Mona had 
given her—aad stopped to fasten ou a torn, ragged 
apron that made the little one’s cheeke burn with 
shame, while she asked piteously to be allowed to 
take it off. 

“You horrid, stuck-up little-minx, I'll just give 
you a first-rate thrashing if you whimper out your 
disobedient wishes tome! Remember, I'll whip 
you to withio an inch of your life if you don’t teil 
the next person we meet a pathetic story of how 
you have eight little brothers and sisters, all sick, 
at home, your father snd mother dead, and they 
‘depending on you for support!  1’il be standin’ 
by, and pretendin’ I don’t know gou ; an’ mind, 
I'L black and blue you if you fail to get money 
of each of ’em. Basides, you'll have not even a 
crust to eat for your supper or your breakfast, 
no roof over you, an’ only a box to sleep in, unless 
you whimper and cry, and make passers-by give 
you pennies, and plenty of them, too,” 

Miana drew a Jong breath, snd raising a pair 
of frightened eyes to her crue! persecutor, said, 
brokealy,— 

“[—I[—will try— Mrs, Lawson, but please don't 
be 20 very angry with me—if T—don's get as 
many penoies as you want, I-——’ 

“You good-for-nothing, spiceful, contrary 
creature! J’ll take the impudence out of you, 
or I'll break that impertinent little head of yours 
before long. Now,startaway! Pick a bunch of 
thoee wild field-daisies; and wifsr one or two of 


them for sale in a weak, piping voice. Make the | 


people pity you, aud wring the pennies from 
every one of them. If you fail to get money from 
& single person, 111 thrash you severely. There! 
Go-ahead |” 

Poor little Minns, half-blinded with tears, 
started to pick the straggling field flowers that 
grew by the road-side. 

Five minutes later the plaintive, piping voicw 
of the child was heard imploring two passers-by 
to buy a flower, or give her a few pennies to keep 
her from starving. The quiver in her young 
voice told them her story was a truthful one ; the 
heart of each was touched with pity, and the 
child was rewarded by receiving a penny in her 
little outatretched palm. They were ecarcely out 
of sight ere Mrs. Lawson rushed like a whirlwind 
up to the bewildered child. 

“ You designing littleimp! You wasn’t thinkin’ 
f comin’ vp an’ han’in’ me the money you took, 
was yo!” 

Before the child could utter one word, the 
woman had snatched the money from her trem- 
bling hand, holding on to her by the shoulder 
with such an iron grasp that she left the imprese 
of her hand in heavy black and blue marks that 
swelled and ached painfally. The child uttered 
no complaint, but trudged on with downcasit head 
and quivering lips. 

Like one in a dream she went up to the next 
comer, and mumbled the same story, holdivg out 
a flower to sell, and pliaoting herself in the boy’s 
way, that he might have no excuse for passing 
her by, 

“Out of the way, you beggar, or I'll call the 
police !”” he cried, boisterously, snatching two of 
the largest daisies that she held out, and making 
a dash at the rents of her apron, which he tore 
into ribbons 

Minna struggled to free herself from the young 
tyrant’s rude gra*p ; her flowers fel) to her feet, 
and the remnants of her apron lay scattered in 
the rosd-side, where the sportive breeze had flung 

then. 

Mrs, Lawson came sailing up to the girl, her 
face darkand purple with anger, her voice threaten- 
ing and om!nous, 


(70 be continued.) 
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Tar man who does not look up will look 
down, and the spirit which does not dare to soar | 
is destined to grovel. 

Exact justice is commonly more merciful in 
the long run than pity, for it tende to foster 
in men those stronger qualities which make 


HIS ONLY LOVE. 


—:0:— 
(Continued from page 320.) 


** Never,” he answers, with a fiendish glee, 
“You are wine—nothing can part us, 

“ Let me go,” she pleads, faintly. 
sooner be dead than live ae your wife.” 

** Flattering, very ; but I can’t oblige you,” he 
aneers, “ You are much too precious 8 person for 
me to let slip through my fingers now,’ 

“What do you mean }” 

“*T mean that you are a wealthy lady of im- 
portance—an heiress,” 

** An heiress |” she echoes, 

*« Yes,” he continues, seeing that the game is 
up, and that she has ceased to care for him. 

‘* Lachlan Bevis ie dead, and you are the next 
heir. Do you see?” 

“ Yee, I see,” ehe saya, slowly, looking at him 
with wide! ly-distended eyes, full of loathing and 
disgust, 

* And you understand *” 

“Yes. I understand that it is the money you 
Want to squander at the gamfog-table, and not 
me.” 

* You are severe,” he rejoins, wincing at this 
home-thruat. 

‘* Not more severe than you deserve.” 

“Perhaps not, Still, a man doesn’t care to be 
called hard names by the wife of his bosom.” 

“Don’t call me that,” she cries, fiercely. 

**Tt is what you are.” 

" Unfortunately, 1 know it.” 

" Listen,” she rays, with forced composure, a 
moment later, ‘ You say my uncle’s vast wealth 

maine, I will give you half if you will go away 
and leave we in peace, Will you take is?” 

° Ke” 
| “Why? You can’t expect me to give you 

all,” 

**T don’t expect it, my love,” he answers, with 
cool insolence. 

“Why won't you teke half, then?” 

'* Because, as your husband, I take all, and 
have you into the barguin, and, as you are an un- 
common fine woman, that just suits me. Come,” 
| he continues, going closer to her, “give me a 
| kiss, Thave nov tasted the sweets of those lips 
| for many a long day.” 

She shrioks back trembling, as he leans over 
her, bis fierce eyes looking into hers, his hot 
breath fanning her cheek. Nearer his lips drew 
—nearer—nearer, She cannot escape the loathed 
caresr, 

Suddenly she feels the train lurch and eway, 
Then there is a bang, and a hideous crashing and 
smashing. 

She feels herself forced forward into her hus- 
band’s arms, but with a desperate wrench she 
frees herself, * 

The carriage topples over. Sha is stunned, 
numbed. The awful cries and shrieks grow 
fainter apd fainter, then she remembers no more, 


**T would 


Some hours later, when she opens her eyes, she 
is lying on a bed at the Dene, and the first face 
her eyes light on is Slade’s, 

“ What is it? Where am I!” she asks, 
" There was an accident to the train,” he 


**Ahl yes, I remember,” she says witha 
ae and then asks, “.W ho saved me?” 
he answers, 

ty vi i did you not let me die?” she moans, 

" Because you must live for me,” 

“Tcanaot, There is my husband,” 

“ He exists no longer.” 

“Slade!” 

“My dearest, the unhappy man was killed in 
the accident,” 

“Poor creatures! Then I am free $” 

‘Yes aud no. Free from him, bound to me, 
Is it not so, love?” 
And she looks up into the dark face above her, 
and whispers “ yes ; ” and as he takes her into 
hie arms, and pillows her head on his 
breast, she knows that she will be happy now 
and for all time. 





them good citizens. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natorel laws which 
govern the operations of yo and nutrition, and by a 
carefi Eek of the proves of well-selected 
d for fast and supper 
ge which may save us many 
port agar 5 = bills. It is by. the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
x until strong enough to resist pers) tendency to disease 
‘e may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gasette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only ip 

packets and 1 lb, tine, by Grocers, labelled thus :— 


JAMES EPPS & Co., S, Seepeae Chemists, 
iD. 
Makers of Epps’s Cocoaine or Cocoa Nib-Extract :—A 





Cocoa, 
s delicately Socal ) bevera 





OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 


Post free for 14 SS oinmye from Pmomas ¢ Orrey, 
Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. Please mention paper. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED ge ari BY 


Bxuaction,, iccoees Ninke 


' NERVINE 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 

” yb ry Cae ar Stores, from £90 Pry 

Tonaogouis rs Gorsirie 00., 186, Eusion 
6 years’ reputation) 
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Show this to some Woman. 


I will send a valuable, instructive, and oy Am 
esting book which every woman would be glad to have. 
Contains important and confidential advice, and tells 
how to keep healthy and avoid the anxieties 60 on snag 
ing to all. Sent free, securely sealed, for one stam 
cover ‘e,—— Address, Professor .N. LA 
Carburton House Carburton Street, London, Ww. 


IN DIARU BBER STAMPS 








free. 
J. BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
E GRE ania 
that ae 


ex eommplex 
could desire ; 
ag free fror blotch, 
coarseness, redness, 
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London ' 
Use DR. MACKENZIZS ‘CAL TOILET 
SOAP. la. Tablet; unseanted, 6d. per tablet. 


AssouTeLty Harmuxss. Beware of the nany imitations, 
Have Dr. Mackensie’s or none. 


LAME PEOPLE 

May walk perfectly straight and with em cose 
by wearing Pimms Lavte Boots. No hideous boot 
unsightly irons. Write for pamphlet.—-L. R. BINET — 
Boot aud Shoe Bureau, 56, Berpers Street, Oxfor 
Street, London, 


TO LADI&S. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An interesting little COPYRIGHT Liang’ oof which 
should be y read by every Ta Te 
FREB on receipt vot a stamped ad envelope. 











(t8e END.) 


—Apply M.D., 217, Graham Road, London, N.B. Please 
pane Paper. 


thin beverage of full favour, with many beneficially taking 
the place of tea. ' 
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FACETLA. 


Miss YecLowiwaF: ‘1’d just like to soe ary 
man kiss me!” Miss Resebud: “ What a hope- 
lese ambition 1” 

"So your cook left you?” said Mrs. Man- 
hattea. ‘ Yes, and I'm about all she did leave,” 
replied Mre, Sadone. 

Tue last thing frora an impassioned printer to 
his sweetheart: ‘‘ Would you were a note of 
exclamation and I a pareztthesis (!).” 

Sue (angrily): “ What do I get by cooking for 
you! Nothing.” He: " Desr me, you are for- 
turate. I always get indigestion,” 

MacistraTe: ‘‘ ‘Were you ever up before me {” 
Prisoner ; “ Sure I don’t know, your wartship. 
What time does your wurtsbip get up?” 

Guesy (sareasticaliy): “How do you pro- 
pounce the word ‘ vcleomar ’” Hotel 
Waiter: “I pronounce it ‘butter,’ or I'd lose 
my job.” 

Tuy ssy that Scott did nob make as great a 
success a8 he should of his “Ivanhoe,’’ Perhaps 
he didn’n edvertiee it as extensively as he does 
his emu!sion, aa 

Jassrz: “ Thisis getting monotonous. Haven’t 
I said ‘ No’ three or four timesalready?” Leslie: 
" But gou’ll only have to say ‘Yes’ once to bring 
a pleasing variety.” 

Hs (tellipg a haizbreadth adventure): “ And 
in the bright moonlight we could see the dark 
muzzles of the wolves.” She (breathlessly) : 
* Oh, how glad you must have been that they 
had their muzzles on !”” 

Mr. B.: “So you prefer @ little sister toa 
brother, do you, Mabel?” Little Daughter : 
“Well, papa, if it’s just the same to you, I 
think I'd like to have a little white rabbit with 
pink eyes better than either.’’ 

** You're the meanest, hatefulest, spitefulest 
thing I know!” cried Johnny, “ Pe you're 
the crabbedest, ugliest-——” returned Tommy, 
" Boys, boys!” interrupted their father. “ You 
forget that your mother is in the room,” 

Lovety DavauTer : “ Why do you so object 
to Mr. De Poor? Is it not better to live ina 
cottage with one you love than to dwell in a 
palace with one you hate?” Practical Father : 
“Yes, my dear, very much better; but he 
hasn’s the cottage,” 

JuvKs (at a party): “I fail to see what’s the 

matter with that pretty woman over there. She 
var awfully flirty a little while ago, and now 
she won’t have anything to do with me,” 
Strange: “I have just come in, She’s my 
wife,” 
_A MorHER, commending her daughter for 
situation, waa asked if she was an early riser. 
‘An early riser!’’ she exclaimed. “Well, I 
should think so! Why, she’s up in the morning 
and has breakfast ready and makes all the beds 
before anyone else is up in the house.” 

FonpD Morugr; ‘* How do you like your new 
governess, Johnny?” Johuny: “ Oh, I like her 
ever so much!”: “I am so glad my little boy 
has a nice teacher at last.” “Ob, she’s awful 
nice! She says she don’t care whether I learn 
anything or not, so long as father pays her 
salary |” 

AN eminent physician at Wiesbaden was called 
in to attend a haughty lady of high lineage, 
‘Well, how do you feel to-day, my dear 
madam }” asked the doctor, in his ueual cheery 
manner, “I am a marchioness, doctor,” the 
lady replied, with emphasis on the title. “Ah! 
lam sorry to hear it,” said the physician, “as 
that is a complaint I am unable tocure,” and so 
saying he snatched up his hat and departed. 

“I gave noticed,” said pert young lawyer, 
“ that members of the legal seaialan totes 
always brave men. It is seldom that one shows 
cowardice, I wonder why this is so? " Well,” 
responded an elderly lady, “I’ve read some- 
vhere that ‘conscience makes cowards of us all.’ 
And ag lawyers mostly have no conscience, why 
o: course they haven’! anything to make them 


Fair Patient: “Is there mo way of telling = 


exactly what is the matter with me!” Doctor; SS 
| Dorit Cough-use 


‘Only a post mortem examination would re- 
veal that,” “Then, for Heaven’s rake, make 
They 7. once oa the Cough 


one, I don’t see why I should be equeamish at 











































asked a literary young man, ata party. “I was 
not aware that crabs tails,’ said the young 
lady, scornfully. “I beg your ‘pardon ; I should 
have said read Orabbe's Tales,” replied the , 
young man, covered with confusion, ‘And 1) | mt 
was not aware thab red crabs had tails ejher, tin S 
pee _ Keating's fozenges 
which ap the counter. “ What is | 
that eeu idol over there worth!” ehe in- | AN HONEST eee 
quire “Worth about ten thousand pounds, DR. DAVIS'S FAM 
madam ; it’s the proprietor,” replied the sale PILLS FOR FEMALES 
man in a subdued tone. | Pye, ony 
THERE was a sound of torn silk and # boom of | ,,9#4 ty Br? DAVIS, $00, PORTORELLO ROAD, 
escaping gas. The car of the balloon was over- | LONDON, W 
the aeronaut and his party of information-seekers. | 
The reporter was the a to alight, “ First on | 7°0P® 
e ground | ref@arked, exultautly, and, | 
taking out his note-bock and pencil, he proceeded HEIGHT INCREASED 
to write an account of the accident. Le a ee etn ay rae Saoeotere. 
A younc man who had juet been admitted to | Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, London. Pamphie* 
the bar, being alone with his landlady’s daughter, | one stamp. 
young lawyer who had ouly hie profession to | SOUND. PEKMANENS principe eGo. tp. 1,00), 
depend on, and search ont a new home where Merchants, Birmingham, (This is Genuine.) 
both could be happy?” Dropping her head on ; 
hie shoulder, the maiden softly whispered: “I; peaders who respond to any of the Ad- 
think I could, George.” ¥ Weill,” said the heart- | ertisements in this journal would greatly 
less creature, “Joe Barnes, a friend of mine, ia | a SEG » 
blige by mentioning the London Reader 





such a time as 
One alone relieves. 
e 

A Lapy who was looking about in a bric 4 brac | 

shop with a view to purchasing something old, | 
| Dr. Davis's little book for MARAIED WOMEN, most 

turned, and down, down through the ether went | ave oak sa coer heer eins of bctuaaged eldnenned 
said to her in tender tones : “ Mary, do you think : 
ae could leave your mother, and thie pleasant | 5s. Daily, Additional (and ever increasing) 

olng to emigtate and wants a wife. 1’ll mention | © 

t) torbima.” as the source of their information. 


‘Have you seen Crabbe’s Tales, Miss Jones!” 
\ Sold everywhere, Tins 13\<. each, 
noticed a quaint » the head and shoulders of 
ome, sad all its comforts, and emigrate with a INCOME, easily earned by KITHER 





FOR CHAFED SKIN, PILES, CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLAINS, SORE EYES, 
THROAT COLDS, EARACHE, NEURALGIC AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
INSECT BITES, SCALDS, CUTS, BRUISES, RINGWORM, AND 
SKIN AILMENTS GENERALLY, is 





Large Pots, 1s. 13d. each, at Chemists, &c., or Post Free for value. 


y, says :—‘I find that your Carbolic 


W. VAUGHAN, Esq., Capel, Surre y 
It at once relieves the sore 


Ointment is a sovereign remedy for Chilblains. — re 
and irritating pain, and a'few applications comp/ete the cure, 

From W. J. WARE, Esq., Nuhhead, London.—‘ Having a very sensitive 
skin, much affected by cold winds, it made me a victim to great suffering, 
although having tried numerous remedies. A friend insisted on my trying 

our Carbolic Ointment, and gave me proof of its efficacy. I applied it also 
or a very bad burn on my hand, which, after a few applications, it entirely 
relieved; and, having used it beneficially for other purposes, I can only 
describe it as a Miraculous Ointment.” 


W. C. FITZGERALD, Chemist, Wellingtov, New Zealand, writes; “It 
is, without exception, the best healing Ointment I ever used. 





F.C, CALVERT & Go., Manchester. 


AWARDED 76 GOLD & SILVER MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tus Queen has sixty pianoe at Osborne, 
Windsor, and Buckingham Palace, 


Tus Emperor and Empress of Russia have 
artived in Ss, Petersburg from-Taarkoe Selo, and 
have taken up their quarters in the Winter 
Palace for several months, 


Ir is understood that Prince and Princess 
Charles of Denmark will spend about three 
months at Copenhagen, returning to Eagland 
early in April, in time to pass the Easter holidays 
at Appleton, near Sandringham. 


THR Duc d’Aumale has given York House, 
Twickenham, as a wedding present to the Duc 
aud Duchess d‘Oriéaus, The gift cost him 
fourteen thousand pounds. The Duc snd Duchess 
are now staying at Wood Norton, the Duc 
l'Aumale's place in Worcestershire. 

Tae Cyar and Czarina in their private inter- 
course speak English and German,.French and 
italian being but seldom spoken by their Majesties 
when alone. The Czarina did not learn Russian 
till after her bethrothal, but though she as yet 
speaks it very slowly, it is with a good accent and 
great distinctness, 

Ar this season of furs it may be of interest to 
mention that the Dowager Empress of Russia 
posaesef the most expensive sable fur cloak ever 
made. Itis valuedat £12,000, and weighs only 
sixteen ounces, and it was presented to her Majesty 
on her coronstion by the town of Irkutsk in 
Siberia, the centre of the Russianfurtrade, Various 
valusble fur cloake possessed by other Royal 
laties ouly cost one half that amount. 

“Taz Queen of Holland, although now a young 
iady, aud ‘‘ oud,” continues to etudy history and 
international law. Besides her own language, 
she speake French, Wnglish, German, and [talian 
fairly well, Her Majesty ie very fond of dressing 
herself in the pictureeque costume of the 
Hriaonne peasants, with the pretty lace cap and 
the large golden pins, and, although she ie grown 
up now, she atill has some very childish manners, 

LorpD Leicnron’s. famous “Cimabue Proces- 
sion,” which.was purchased by Prince Albert and 
presented by bim to the Queen, at present hangs 
in the promenade Gallory at Buckingham Palace, 
hut it is probable that it will be. removed to 

)sborne before jong, as it is the private property 
ef the Qaeen; and nearly all the pictures at 
Buckingham Palace belong to the Crown, and 
ce owned by Her Msjeaty merely as # tenant for 
life, The Lord Chamberialo is the official who is 
responsible for the safety of all the Crown 
property at the varioua palaces, 

Tae Prince of Waleg has intimated to the Duke 
and Duchess cf Westminster that he and the 
frinceas will pay them a visit at Eton Hall some 
time during next summer, although the date has 
not yet been definitely fixed, One of the minor 
vitles held by the Prince ia that of Earl of 
Quester. The Priace has not been in Chester 
since the Royal Agricultural Society's show, three 
years azo, when he was also the guest of the Duke 

of Westninater, 

Prerry Princess Henry of Pless has had a 
charming inspiration, She has asked all English 
women married to Germans and living in Germany 
¢o join her in purchasing a handsome present for 
the Queen, as an offering upon the completion of 
the sixtieth year of Her Majesty's reign. Princess 
Henry, who was Miss Cornwailis-West, was 
always full of bright ideas, and this ie a par- 
tieular'y happy one, and is being liberally re- 
sponded to already. Prince Henry of Pless is 

very wealthy, and the Prince and Princess have 
nany rich friends ; so that, one way and another, 
che Auglo-German ladies’ offering is likely to be a 
handsome one, 

Bicycies lighted by dainty electric lamps are 
#0 common abroad thai it is a wonder English 
women have nob started them, for even the best 
of oil lamps does not shed enough light to keep 
one from feeliag nervous, now the foggy days 
have set in. In Paris, electricity has it all its 
own way; even im far-off Sweden they are 
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STATISTICS, 


Tux valve of British ships and cargoes lost 
every year at soa ls about £7,000,000, 

Tau Watlonal Lifebeat Lastitution of Great 
Britain bad fast year 303 boats, which saved 
533 Mvee in 457 trips. 

Taupe is a emailer percentage of light gold 
coins current in Loudon than anywhere else in 
the United Kingdom. 

Ogmwsc.ogise have discovered that crows 
have no less than twenty-seven different cries, 
each diatinotly referable to a different action. 

Vessets propelled by wind carry about one- 
balf the tonnage of the world. Ia Britain 
alone 4) pey aagt, of the tonnage is in sailing 
vessels, 

A weeest says that if the German conscrip- 
tion were applied in India we should have some 
2,500,000 regular soldiers actually in barracks, 
with §00,000 recruits coming up every year—a 
force with which no} only Asia, but the world, 
might be subdued, 








a 
GEMS. 


See thas your character is right, and your 
reputation will bs rfght in the loug run. 

Lirs ie a struggle, a glorious struggle, and 
if the right means are employed it is sure to 
be a victorious struggle, 

Ovum natural and happiest life is when we 
lose. ourselves in the exquisite absorption of 
home, the delicious retirement of dependent 
love, 

One sentence of honest praise bestowed at 
the right time is worth a whole volley of 
scolding. A storm of scolding has dbcut as 
good on children as a hai!-storiti ‘has on 
young plants. 

Tus true way to be humble fs not to stoop 
until you are smaller than yourself, but to 
stand at your real height against some higher 
nature that shall show you what the real 
smallness of your greatness is, 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Caress Fonarus.-—One cup of flour, four table- 
spoonfula of grated cheese, one tab!espoonful of 
butter, one-fourth of = teaspoonful of baking 
powder, a pinch of welt, anda dash of cayenne 
pepper. Rub the butter into the florr, add the 
ealb, ce, , and cheese, mix with cold water to 
pee her ee bh. Roll very thin, cut into half-inch 
strips, 6 in a moderates oven until golden- 
brown. 

Savovny Krovex Srew.—Carefully prepare 4 
moderate-sized beef kidney by removing all the 
fat and fibre; place in boiling water in a porce- 
lain kettle, and boilalowly for about half an hour; 
then cut into small E yay and place in a kettle ; 
cover with milk, add a tablespoonful of butter, 
and thicken with flour until about the consistency 
of custerd. Season with salt and white pepper, 
add a little chopped parsley, and serve with 
bolled rice, 

Brawk.—Those who do — cure their own 
bacon can usually procure the necessary meat 
from a pork butcher, Take half a pig's head and 
one or two pigs’ tongues. The brains and all 
veins and splinters of bones should have been re- 
moved from the head previous to salting, Put 
the head and tongues into a saucepan of cold 
water to boil, then let [teimmer slowly for three 
or four hours, or until the bones slip from the 
meat. Cut all the meat into neat pieces, season 
with allspice, black pepper, and a little my 
press into a mould, put a heavy weight on it, 
stand till cold. The bones and broth from the 





generally used, 


brawn be simmered with the usual soup 
vegetables sni's tittle brow elail Poe" ated 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tux latest device to aid the deat isa fan with 
a little ear-trumpet attached, 


“Dank all the water you want between 
meals, but none with your food,” is the latest 
cura for obesity. 

A DISTINCTIVE peculiarity between sharks and 
whales lies in the fact that the formet have 
eyelids, and the latter none, 


America is erroneously credited with growing 
the largest trees. The tallest trees in the 
world are found in the State Forest of Victoris, 


Australia, 


No satisfactory evidence of camels existing ia 
& wild state has ever been produced. They have, 
peng been domesticated from the very earliest 


A Lonpon occulist has_spplied ball-bearings to 
the mounting of eyeglasses and spectacies, 
preventing the rigid contact of glass and metal, 
and rendering them less liable to fracture, 

Tue great bell of St. Paul's is only tolled 
when the death.takes plate of a member of the 
Royal Family, an Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
Bishop of London, or a Dean of St. Paul's. 

Piants growing near the sea have thicker 
leaves than those growing inland. ' Apparently 
the sea salt is the cause of this ou, 
as plants cultivated in artificlally salted soil 
yield thicker leaves, 

In the British Museum, London, there may 
be seen specimens of birds’ eggs which are al: 
most as large as a two-gallon jar, These eggs 
were laid by the epiornie, an extinct and gigantic 
bird of Madagascar. 

For-seartye animals are becoming so scarce 
that the feasibility of breeding them) is being 
discussed. It is conceded that Siberia would be 
the most desirable place for the establishment of 
farms for this purpose. 

Tus folding fan is of Japanese origin, and in 
Japan and men use fans as much as 
women do, In the latter pari of the last cen. 
tury the sticks of fans received the moat. deli- 
cate carving, much of which was done under 
powerful microscopes. The fan of plumes and 
feathers came originally from the Orient. 

Soap is not a modern invention. It is twice 
meationed in the Bible, first' in Jeremiah and 
again in Malachi. History telle us that more 
than two thousand years ago the Gauls mant- 
factured it by combining beech tree ashes with 
goat’s fat. A few years ago a soap boiler's alop 
was discovered in Pompeii, having been buried 
beneath the terrible rain of ashes that fell upon 
that city 79 a.D, The soap found ia the shop 
had not lost al) its efficacy, although it had been 
buried eighteen humdred years. Ab the time 
that Pompeii was destroyed the soap-makiug 
business was carried on in several of the Italiau 
cities, 


Tue time-honoured scheme of rolling up 5 


fece of paper and using it for a lighter has 
atilized by an inventor in the manufacture 

of mens jovention nat ero to orgs 
tionize Kuropean match manufacturing, and is 
particularly timely because the wood fer this 
se is constantly growing scarcer and more 
costly. The new matches are considerably 
cheaper than wooden matches, and b much 
less, a fact which counts for much in the ex- 
portation. The sticks of these matches consist 
of paper rolled together on the bias. The paper 
Is rather strong and porous, and when immersed 
ine solution of wax, stearine and similar sub- 
will easily atick together and bur 


pieces of the ordinary length of wood or wax 
matches being cut off automatically by the 
machine, en the are cut to 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_—— 
Wonntkp,.—It was rejected in the House of Lords. 
SprarrvaList.-The Tay Bridge fell on December 28th, 
1879. 


Mss.—It is from ‘'The Lady's Dream,” by Thomas 
Hood. 

w B.—Sentences are always regulated by the calendar 
month, 

q Tr Ae PP ged ee Pa S RSEE 

sight. . 

7 A.—Perhaps you might succeed by applying to the 
War Office. 

Mirernen.—Malta is the most densely populated island 
in the world. 

Tcuntre.—It should havé been atamped; that could 
atill be done. 

Tov astoxe.—We fancy you are mistaken, as they 
were pagans. 

Marcos —We really must leave you to exercise jour 
own ingenuity. 

Brupex7.--You would require several works ; consult 
your bookseller. 

Torsy.—A very weak claim, if any; we would not 
advize you to go. 

Axsiovs Ivgurrern.—We do aot give recommenia- 
tions or addresses, 

Joux Taomis—Eatis the accepced form of expres- 
sion in the case olted. 

Napoe.—Tt mf and if taken in large quan- 
titles produces dea’ 

RunawaY.-—A girl of twenty cannot be compelled to 
return home egatnet ber will, 

aa —They ere only of .bencit. to very young 

hildren, say Tater aix years old. 


&. M.—The girl may leave her home if she is able hod , 


maintain herself better elaewhere, 

M. L—RBay of Biscay ts epscfally stormy Seeause 
exposed to the full fetch of the atlantic Occan, 

Worrrep MoTRER.—If the indentures were. properly 
entered into before a magistrate they are binding. 

'w a Strart.--Unlesa your mother — on the ei 
for relief no compulsion can used against y 
brother, 

Tewxor.—About the best thing a singer can Go, tc to keep 
his thro at kn order is to gargle it t frequently with pure 
cold water, 

Iv Warr of Avvice—Something’ pretty and 
intrinsic value is desirable. However smal! it must “ 
very good of its kind. 

Jacxpaw.—The of ‘The Jockdaw of Rheims” 
is by the Rev. R. BH. Barham, and is to be found in the 
“Tngoldeby Legends,” 

Icyonamts —Incumbent is a generic term, includin 
both rectors and vicars, and every one who is charg 
with a parochial cure, 

Mrcestore.—The ‘word mile comes from the Latin 
mille,” a thousand, A thousand paces of a marching 
soldier made the Roman mile. 

Foxr Yotrs.— You can ask her Gectee 
or you can tell her what you'think about pea 


how she receives the infc 
TENDER-HEARTED.--The will uot destry old dog 
or cat for you ; either a to local chemist, or take 


the animal toe 


free end she Rig tnt 
o are a semi-liquid state, nD press 
vote de Rowge 


Brrrua.— Powdered sweet herbs may be used. but in 
either case be or a in too much. Nothing 
is More un} avouring. 


uk W.—The par of the Latin 
“Do what you are doing,” that is) finish what you 
es on hand ; attend to what you eet about. 


Mitpew.—Mildew. stains 


cannot..be taken f 
colovrad dress, we fear; the dress should be ‘age 


mildew is a sort rot and eats into the cloth. 


W. S.—Warrant officer next in succession to a com- 
mission officer, but appointed under warrant of the 
Admiralty not under commission from the Queen. 


wl MITATOR.—DBiany people have a talent, or rather a 
knack,” for imitating pepular actors, but it does not 

am follow that they can ever become actors them- 
ves, 

Avnrrior,—We should not advise you to enter upon a 

literary career until you have had some assurance other 
i. your own of a prosperous one, Your handwriting 

8 very good. 

Srrprr —The largest spidera are found fo the jungles 
of Sumatra. Some of the specimens Barn mes 
eight inches across the back, and have seventeen inches 
of leg spread. 


Dierressep Motar2.—The rule the “a les go 

“hice Fesvaftas eden, Seage ehh ner 
age 

yee ieee ee he ia really under age; but 

be successful in ep'te of rule, cre 


Latin. phrase quoted . 





D. B. T.—Any bookseller or newsdealer will furnish 
you with a list of the leading booka on water eure, and 
ee Ae ee 
eases You. 


TiTor.—Buch “Bibles ‘are by e rare, and 
unlegs it has some Rg OR Pisce such as) 
the Breeches Wick le, the Vinegar 
Bible, it is probably worth only wehilling or two. 
msoryees 9 ry My fernale patee . he the 
soprano, next come the mezzo-soprans, then the 
ae” The highest male voice 44 the tenor, 
mediuro is the baritone, and the lowest the bass, 
Excrirmpr Code.f you have cold fish left over, 
Pick it into Gskes.and heat in enough milk to moisten, 
and a bit of butter and seasonin gor Les pol J on 
buttered toast and garnish with with bard boll 
oC, 5. C_ai eats See re cudiiihey 
of cream, lay it on the spot, and allow it to remain ti 
followin ing day, when it can castigo removed in thin 
flakes with a penknife or brush. 


Janz.—Take one ounce of soft Prussian blve, powder 
it and put in a bottle with one quart of clearrain water, 
and adda enya Sean es Sete A teaspoonful 
is sufficient for a large wasbing, 


yom ge: meerschaum pips in new milk, 

tee the a ike el when no more 

oe the old m ipe for half-an- 

fresh supply, and pi: be a8 new. 

ge aa oo nd lek r pound fresh 

butter, two ounces of fine yoy work the butter and 

pe , then knead the flour im and make intos 

a hear H pinch the edges, and bake in a quiet oven 

ae pinictlies are mature enough at 

pumsvinsnaracee: iat Gre ss 

years or might marry 

if they could get anyone to carry out the law for them. 


with safety, but twenty-five years mi t 


is concerned 


THE OLD PIANO. 


ie 
i 
Fe 
ZF 
: 
a 


The tor ‘8 fingers. 
‘What mattered if the world went wrong f 
What mattered wind or weather ? 


alone the tender song, 
“ and lenem taaboke cox teeth 


P. ©.—You mtst live three weeks In fhe pariah tn 
vou you to be married. You cannot bave 
Sarees 


en 

ee seven. In the first division, 

which is the easiest, the sinner walks eternally on his 
bare feet over red-hot needles, point upward. 

Musictay,—Long 


mae — e 
to play the porn bo pr hen rely ealiee py ec She me 
ment by Ae concert with others 


mausic bas in himself 
pace bor nt tenis & mere finger expert will 


BrunetrE,—A ae oe Saree a of 
central leas ao ; ieee 5 semen Bach of 


olive, end a of 
the Hino women a ave. ver never co omy ck a poe to thi 
gun are as fair as. he south of 
Europe. 


Up-to-Darz.— Queen Victoris, in her long life, nee 
travelled very little abroad. She has never been } 
R , Sweden, Norway, tpus, 
Switzerland, nor Greece, ° has never yet set eyes on 
eee ee ee Africa, or 


R. &.—You must write to the Secretary, Olvil — 
Commission, Cannon-row, Westratnster, erage 
for a list of the subjects wet to candidates for the 
alsv for date-of 


you desire, and the next exn' 
the recommendation of the chairman of the 
tes cecare Me Aer % pee. 





L. R.—' are fo be foond in evary large ana 
nearly all of Bt Sees aod 
requirements. fA my a yeh tn years 


past, and the examinations are much more severe, 


F. R.—You can invest small sume with Goverrment 
etin Savings Banke, and o? 







at any post-office 


Hone a iso benk, @ Will get printed forme 
describ 2 whole pr p the mcury can be with- 
Ax. practically on 4 ay's totles at any time. 


Fartz Ii the earth is round the surface of ihe ocean 
wust Hao a of the same shape. Ae evidence Lng the 


the ooean is convex, all persons familiar 
the wea know ‘hat the fret sight of a vesve) is at ‘ae 


top of the masts. As sbe comes DORR the remainder 
of the ship comes into view, 

Dissrrormren.—No ‘matter how fine &. inger a birt 
may be, you must pot expect to Reed song for » 
week or two after he hve) . A ge 
pp pare relied: t birds. Not 

he becomes ecqualiited and es recure will he be 


wot t to feel like singiny. 


Manaz.--Mix together two cv ps coldwater, one table- 
spoonful honey, oné tablerproniul soft sopp, one glass 
whisky; sbake the silk and jay ita bread thats time ona 
table and ep-nge both sides with this, then plunge it in 
cold water in a tub, shake but do not wring it ; bavg it up- 
by the bs id till dry epough to iron, then tron on the 
wrong this improves black or bay acy ed silk. 

Scotrrs.—-The phflabeg, or filleadhbeg, x the kilt ; 
the word in Gaelic meane "little plaid,” and refers to 
the origin of the kilt, which was merely a plaid eo dis- 
pored. abcut upon the person of the wearer aa to bring: 
the ends down in front and bebind him lke the modern 
tot ae sporan iv, of course, the pouch worn in front 


Appre.—We have heard of the grease delug drawm 
outtoa certain extent by laying very finely powdered 
and warmed whiting over it. After leaving that on for 
nine or ten minutes a fresh set of whitin was appiied. 
We havealso heard of bread crumbs and French chalk 
being opener. Beuz'ne applied with a sponge is often 
resorted to. Spongs off quickly to dry. 


Worry ez Acrarss —Probably the best way to get am 
engagement of this sort is to apply by letter to some of 
the theatrical managers, ana slko at the dramatic 
agencies. Ask for an interview, if possible, but etate 
your quatifications and experience in your firat letter. 
Other employments for women aro more easily obtained 
and safer, and in our opinion more desiable. 


Loo,—Sunset pudding is pleasing both to the eyo 
and to the palate, Make one pint of pink lemon jellp 
and one pint of orange jelly, and when both are thick 
rea to drop, pour a little of the pink into the mould, 
then all the orange, and lastly the remainder of the 

. When served, turn it out om a flat dish, and 
pour one pint of vanilla custerd around it, or garnish 
with one pint of whipped crear. 


Tarxee.—One quart of rich milk, one gil) of rice, 
one cup of sugar (a coffee cup), one teaspoonful of corn- 
. lump of butter size of a walnut, one quarter of 

A nutmeg. Waeb the rice and acd it to the 
_reacrving some of the milk to diesclve the ecrn 
im. Then mix with the whole, add your sugar, 
starch nate cg ant bit of butter over the top. Bake 
one hour ana» nalf, stirring cecasionally until it 
thickens, then le* it brown in aquick oven. ‘This cas 
gotten with an.«ccompaniment of apple or guince 
€. 

Katiz.~ Ruba pound “f loaf sugar apon tho rind of 
two lerge freah lemons uni‘! ali the yellow partis taken 
off. Orvsh it to powder, and ix with ‘t the strained 
juice of the lemons, the yolke of »!< and the whites of four 
well beaten three sponge Uisculte gra ed, and four 
ounces of butter. Put all together in raucepan 
over the fire, and stir ope way until the ml; ture !s as 
See 2 as honey. It muy be used at once, or, if) referred, 

yor oe eggs Rigged covered closely. It ut in a 
place, the mixture will remain good ow two 
or years. “Time, balf an hour to prepare, 

W, M. G.—For dark sahbesny put into a . sttle 
fifteen grains aikanet root, rom 6 grains aloes, ti rty 

eae rertens dragon's ») and five bunc ed 
Sister oan five per cent. aleohol : close with a 
dder, w cep in a warm place for three or fo. 
pw Sihahioell shaking and filtering the Mquid 
wash the with nitric acid, and when ay 


‘tw to give the wood ‘Acond of 
permanganate of potash (ore pennyworth dissolved In 
Pint of. of water Prod then dry and polish. 





Lowpox Rzaper can be sent to any part of the 
soni, Fore tres, Thoeerba ee Weekly; or Quarterly, 


Av. Baoe Nomeres, Pants and Vouvmes are in print, 
and may be hed of all Booksellers. : 


| hoes Lee ear eas 


Tre INDEX ro Vou. LXVII. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post free, Three-halipence, 


Oa Avi Lerrens ro Be Acces TO "EE Boiron o» 
Tex Loxpow Reaprk, 884, Strand, W.0, 


i+ We cannot undertake to return rejected mane 
scriyts, 
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Jan. 16, 1897. 











“ No flaw in its ies to be ABSOLUTELY PURE. ‘s 
MEDICAL ANNUAL. 


F RY’S 


Pure Concentrated 


COcoA 


Awarded Highest “Strongest an 
Honours. 


7 Bar’ TH. © 
Over 200 Gold Medals and h Se: awarded to the Firm. @) 


COS 2039390 


we 


de 





Petite hs Sey Me TS See ye ee 8 


eR 


®OGE Seoeeeooeooooeee 


eethams 


plueerine 


DURING THE COLDiST WEATHER. 
Removes and Prevents all 
REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c. 
A GLEAR AND HEALTHY GOMPLEXION 1S SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE, 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
BE SURE TO ASK FOR “BEETHAM’S,” which is perfectly harmless, and 
the ONLY Genuine. 
Bottles is. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Either size, post free, 8d. extra, from the makers: 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


i, f combs THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH | 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


The Editorial, Publishing, and Adver- 
tisement Office of 


ie LONDON READER” 


Is now Removed to - 


26, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


“ATLAS”? -hOSK- STITSH 


_ Se nee seinen Tele | Q). 


on one month's trial. 
PP yen! bn Dewars 5/- i= Monruty. ‘ 
or 7 ‘OF i7é. or 
THE ATLAS SEWING MACINE 06 





184, Hicu Street, Campgn Town, oe. 
63, Bevan Sravens Ko. t Fe ranen >, Kenaven. 
Please quote t 





12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
Of all Hairdressers and Fancy 
Dealers. Wholesale. 


R. L HOFEROER vs SONS, 
‘» and 
city Ra Rd., E. ym Levaon 














800,000 Sor SOLD WEEKLY. 








PEPPER'S TONIC 


| 


Promotes 


, CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, Pa ery 3 COMPLAINTS. 


SHILLING BOTTL 





SULPHOLINES== 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





DH. J. 


CRIGINAL AND 
ONLY GENUINE 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D* “J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 
which assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted, 


D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir 

W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
indoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 
sWwo mn to —See The Times, July 13th, 1864. 


D*, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
SUMATISM. in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 
RHE 8 





| 
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COLLIS BROW N EH’S 


CHLORODYNE 


13 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHEA, PFYSENTERY, Cseont 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS asa 
CHARM, one close generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, ‘Caleutts, states :—“‘ TWO DOS#S COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARRECA," 


D® ! J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ‘rapidly cuts short 


all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA 


PORTANT I ~The IMMENSE SALE of 
(aan this REMEDY has great may UNsCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Be 
ul to observe DE MARK. Of all Chemis 1/1}, 2/9, & 4/6. Sole 

OP ct ce: | fT. DAVENPORT, 38, Great Russell Seest, Lendon, W. Cc. 
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